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a “HORSE PASTURE” STEFAN HIRSCH 
q Included in the Guest Exhibition of Modern Art now on view at the Grand Central Art Galleries, Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, through the courtesy of the Downtown Gallery 
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“Roses” By Albert Herter “La Rose Fanee” By Hovsep Pushman 





“Venetian Boats” By Ettore Caser “A Day in May” 


By G. Glenn Newell 


The above reproductions are from our 1934 Year Book 
recently published. 

This handsome brochure contains about sixty-five half- 
tone reproductions of paintings and sculpture and the cover 
is a four color plate reproduction. 


We offer this brochure, while the edition lasts, for $1.25 
each, postpaid. 





Exhibitions on view at Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Guest Exhibition of Modern Art, courtesy of Downtown Gallery 


Until August Ist 


Founders Exhibition 


Until November 20th 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE ‘ FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 
New York City ring 


Grand Central Terminal Former Union Club Building 


«2 OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. |e 
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Knoedler Holds 


Show Assembled 
By Decorators 


Both Paintings of Interiors) 
and Series of Period Rooms | 


Included in Lively Display | 


on View Until July 19 


By MAry MORSELI 


The large exhibition of interiors and | 
paintings of interiors on view at Knoed- 
of | 
the season atmosphere to all five floors | 
of the galleries. The display, which is} 


ler’s has given a vivacious height 
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under the auspices of the New York} 
Chapter of the American Institute of | 
Decorators, includes not only an in-| 
collection of 
the Florentine 
school to the present day, but also a} 


teresting loan paintings 


ranging from early 
number of panelled rooms charmingly | 
furnished with rare period examples | 
from the collections of various leading | 
firms. 

The 
main 


the 
an | 
verbal 


paintings, which occupy 


floor galleries with 


mere 


reveal, 
intimacy impossible to 
the reality of 


eras as reflected in rooms and furnish- | 


historians, living many 


ings. In the earliest interior, the “Lu-| 


cretia” by Giovanni di Paolo, there is | 
an atmosphere of primitive simplicity. | 
The tiled floor and the wide, uncarved | 
bed with a red counterpane embroid- | 
ered in blue suggest the ascetic spirit 
which ruled before the rich burgeon- | 
ing of the Renaissance. 
Peter 


affords another ex2m- 


The exquisite | 
Dutch scene by 
XVIIth 
ple of 


Jannsens of the 
century 
life rigorously 
yet beautiful 
the clear light 


within 
Here | 
high 


ordered 
austere, patterns. 
falling the 


windows 


from 
upon the severely 
with its paintings, | 
tiled floor, straight backed chairs and 
rose covered table, subtle 
evocation of the essential mood of the 
period. In another fine Dutch painting 
of the same era, “The Music Pariy” by 
Pieter de 


casement 
simple chamber 


creates a 


Hoogh, there is enjoyment | 
gained both the 
beauty of the composition and from 
the study of such details as the cano- 
pied bed and the richly toned Oriental 
rug on the table. 

The Longhis reveal the 
richer trends of XVIIIth century deco- 
ration in Italy, with its penchant for 
looped curtains of heavy velvet, lus- 
trous under the 


crystal sconces 


to be from aesthetic 


group of 


soft 
and 


gleam cast by 
chandeliers. In 
this series, the most intriguing paint- 
ing is certainly the interior dominated | 
by a truly monumental stove, proudly 
enshrined in a niche, like a household 
god powerful to dispel all wintry chill. 

The more numerous English paint- 
ings of the XVIIIth century reflect in| 
various ways that comfort 
and dignity which gave essential style 
to all the 





sense of 


varied achievements of the 
great British cabinet makers and wood | 


carvers. In the Hogarth loaned by Mar- | 
shall Field, one the handsome 
panelled room, flanked with bookcases, 
as sturdy and honest as the gentlemen | 
who sit there, sipping wine. Then there 
is Zoffany’s “The Dutton Family” in 
which the artist transcribes with char- | 
acteristic zest the boldly pati. rned car- | 
pet, the French table 


notes 





card and the| 
| 
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PRESIDENT BERNARD DE RIEUX” 





By LA TOUR 


This notable work has been loaned by the Wildenstein Galleries to the exhibition of art of the Louis XV period now 
on view at the Galerie des Beaux Arts in Paris 


Louis XV Exhibit Reveals the Period in Notable Works 


By MARCEL ZAHAR 


PARIS.—It has often been observed 


that the manners and customs obtain- | 


| ing in a social group at any given epoch 


have a marked bearing on the works 


of art produced during that period. 


Conversely, it cannot be denied that 
every competent artist has a gift of 


| clairvoyance, he “sees life steadily and 


whole,” and that his vision 
plays its part in shaping the mores of 
contemporaries. Thus Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists were the spiritual pro- 
the Revolution. Balzac 
mould the social scene 
which he depicted in his Human Com- 
edy. Art, holding a mirror up to nature, 
enkindles nature with reflected light. 


did much to 


| Thus there is a constant give-and-take 


between the art-world and the world 


tout court; esthetics and history go 
hand in hand. 
Such an exhibition as that entitled 


\“Le Siecle de Louis XV” (at the Gal- 


|of an epoch and its relation to 


érie des Beaux-Arts) brings home to 


us the “documentary” value of the art 
the 


The that 


Zeitgeist. atmosphere of 


| golden age has been ably described by 


| of art; 


M. Paul Valéry in his Montesquieu. “In 
those days Europe was the best of all 
possible worlds; there was no clash be- 


| discipline. 


| counterparts. 


tween authority and the amenities of| 


life; truth 
bounds; 


was still kept within 
matter did not di- 
rectly intervene in human lives, their 
reign had not yet begun. A certain 
beauty lingered on in science, the ut- 
most delicacy prevailed in every form 
nor 


force and 


had men lost religion. 


Fancy was given its due, and so was 


ty phrase. 
spies and mouchards, expressed them- 
selves far better than their modern 
Even the tax-collector 
put elegance into his inquisitions.” 

France reached her zenith 
XV, with art in the ascendant. 
And every nation welcomed eagerly 
the style that bears the name of the 
most delightful king the 
ever known. 


Louis 


world 


The pictures on view at the Galérie 
des Beaux-Arts vouch for the exquisite 
serenity of the age. 
of fever or of fret; these artists have 
achieved perfect mastery of their me- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Shopmen could turn a pret- | 
Even procurers and harlots, | 


under | 


has 


No trace is here | 


, | Downtown Group 


‘In Grand Central 
Guest Exhibition 


Mr. Erwin S. Barrie, as Host, 
Comments on New Tolerance 
Which Has Appeared in Mod- 
ern and Academic Circles 

By Mary Morse. 


The artists of the Downtown group 
have for the 


past three weeks been 
handsomely lodged as guests of The 
Grand Central Galleries, where the 


large Sargent Room and a smaller ad- 
joining gallery have been placed at 
their disposal. Without in any way alt- 
ering his fundamental convictions con- 
cerning some of the 
aspects of modernism, 


more “stunty” 
Mr. Erwin S. 
Barrie again reveals in this, the second 
guest show of modern art, his broad 
minded interest in all phases of sincere 
contemporary creation in this country. 

In this connection, Mr. Barrie made 
some provocative commentaries both 
upon modern art in general and upon 
the healthy tolerance which is now re- 
placing the old bitterness which used 
to prevail between the so-called 
demic and the so-called modern. 

“IT believe that the war between the 
moderns and the conservatives is a 
thing of the past,” Mr. Barrie stated 
with warm conviction. “The foolish ani- 
mosities of the past have given way to 
an appreciation and understanding of 
each others’ special values and con- 
| tributions.” 


aca- 


When asked whether he felt that the 
Municipal Art Exhibition had been in- 
fluential in fostering this entente cordi- 
ale, Mr. Barrie replied: 


“It certainly did. Not so long ago none 
| of the moderns would exhibit under the 
same roof with the conservatives. Now 
there is a general feeling that such an 
attitude is childish and unsporting. The 
Municipal Show with its true democ- 
racy, let each picture plead its own 
cause, without favoritism and without 
bias.” 

“T suppose, then, that you find a more 

cordial reception for the present show 
than was tendered the group 
years ago?” 
“Well, as always,” 
| joined philosophically, “some people 
are delighted and others are dis- 
gruntled. But on the whole, I should 
| say that the Downtown group is meet- 
ing with a far warmer reception today, 
than it did during the first display. Per- 
sonally, I feel that almost all of the 
artists show a marked development in 
their work and greater expressive 
| power. And whether one likes modern 
art or not, these artists are obviously 
sincere and that is certainly the main 
| thing. For my own part,” Mr. Barrie 
admitted with characteristic generos- 
ity, “I feel that I am learning a great 
deal by living with these pictures for 
a month. They stand the acid test of 
daily acquaintance admirably.” 

Questioned as to whether the present 
exhibition indicated any future change 
in policy Mr. Barrie made the follow- 
ing points: 

“You see, the guest show idea in- 
terests me because I feel that such ex- 
| hibitions in our centrally located gal- 
lery constitute a kind of laboratory 
where the general visitor can make 





three 


Mr. Barrie re- 
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Seats XV Exhibit 
Reveals the Period 
In Notable Works 


(Continued from page 3) 


All the sitters 
princes, governors and 


dium and their moods 
high officers 


of state-—-have a look of august majes 
ty befitting men who hold the destinies 
Nothing is 


meager or penurious in these portraits; 


of others in their hands 

there is a 
the 
The furniture is built for ease and com- 


costumes are lavish and 


wealth of decoration in settings. 
fort: no aggressive angles mar its com- 
fortable The 
bellied and commodious. 


curves. buffets are big- 


Under Louis 
XV, angularity, whether of furniture or 
And, living 


luxury 


temperament, was banned. 


in surroundings of such and 
beauty, the painters of the day made it 


their business to omit nothing, to trans- 


pose olor, substance, texture on to 
their canvas, down to the smallest de 
tail. The only liberty they ventured 


to take with literal veracity was in the 
Surely there 
the 
wrinkles scapegrace Time had traced 


matter of embellishment. 


was no crime in smoothing out 
on a fair brow, in perfecting the im- 
perfect oval of a face, redressing pen- 
dant cheeks, or adding elegance to an 
unruly smile! We find a look of noble | 
languor, 


pered hedonism in all these portraits | 


condescension and _ well-tem- 
of the great; distinction all but indis- | 
tinguishable. 
with cheeks 
Nattier’s 
La Tour holds pride of place in the 
group of We 
compare two likenesses of the Maréchal 


There are pretty women, | 


too, discreetly rouged— 


rather sickly-sweet beauties. 


“society” painters. can | 


de Saxe; one a bust by J.-B. Lemoyne, 
the other a portrait by Quentin de la 
Tour, the having the extreme 
refinement, and that amiable smile, | 
which are to be found in most of la 
Tour’s portraits. 

In such surroundings Fragonard 
gives the impression of an exquisite 
Bohemian, an elfin dreamer. Chardin | 
is his antithesis; there is a fine seren- 
ity about his genius and a cool but 
sensitive precision in his scenes of 
peasant life. Perronneau is more virile, 
more forthright in his methods than | 
la Tour. Van Loo, Drouais, Boucher, 
Hallé and Greuze are represented here 
by portraits in the “official” manner, 


latter 





but masterpieces of their kind. Oudry, 
Carmontelle, Parrocel and de Troy 
give graceful renderings of the court| 


life of the period. We are shown the 
reigning favorites in all their beauty: 
Mademoiselle de Romans painted by| 
Pajou, la Marquise de Pompadour by | 
Boucher, Drquais and Lemoyne, Ma- 
dame du Barry by Lemoyne; and there 
is a striking portrait of the famous 
negro Zamone by Francois le Moyne. 
The religious aspect of the age is rep- 
resented by Chevalier Roslin’s magni- 
ficent portrait of Abbé Terray, and its 
military interest by the panoramic) 
battle-pieces of Van Blanenberghe. In 
the work of the sculptors, Pajou, Le- 
moyne and Pigalle we find that happy 
blend of finesse and forcefulness which 
is so typical of the epoch, and judi- 
ciously selected ensembles of medals, 
engravings, jewelry and other objets | 
dart round off this admirable exhi-| 
bition. 





| his sister, Helen C 


“PORTRAIT OF PIETRO CENNI” 
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By ERCOLE ROBERTI 


This fine example, mentioned in the publications of Bernard Berenson and 
Tancred Borenius, is in the collection of the Bachstitz Gallery of the Hague 


FRICK LIBRARY 
WILL SOON OPEN 


Announcement was made early this 
month that the library of 
Henry Clay Frick collection will prob- 


new 


ably be opened next October. With its | 


aggregation of some 250,000 to 300,000 
photographs, there will thus be avail- 
able to the public in the fine new 71st 
Street structure, one of the world’s 
most important libraries in this field. 
in addition to American painting, 


| the collection covers European schools 


from the Middle Ages and sculpture 
from the time of the Renaissance. Each 


| photograph is accompanied by exten- 
| sive 


information about 


portrays. 


the object it 


Although the alterations necessitat- 
ed by converting the residence into an 
art gallery are well under way, Dr. 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp stated early 
in July that the opening date is still 
indefinite. The changes in the Frick 
property to make it available for pub- 
lic purposes have been estimated to 
cost $1,000,000. The trustees named in 
the Frick will besides Child Frick were 
Frick, George F. 
Baker, Jr., J. Horace Harding, Walker 
L. Hines, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
Horace Havemeyer. The will left a 
fund of $15,000,000 as a permanent en 
dowment fund for the maintenance and 
support of the gallery and such altera- 
tions and improvements as were found 
necessary. The surplus is to be spent 
for suitable additions to the art 
collection. 


the | 








MRS. ROCKEFELLER 
MAKES FINE GIFT 
PROVIDENCE. 


Rhode Island 
nounced at 


The Museum of Art, 
School of 
the 


Design, an- 
Annual 
meeting a gift of first importance. 
This is not only the most valuable one 
of the year, but easily ranks with the 
greatest gifts which have been made 
at any time in the Museum’s history. 
This splendid accession comes from 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who has 
presented to the Museum her superh 


Corporation 


| collection of Japanese prints, special- 


izing in depictions of plant, bird, fish 
and insect life. Six hundred and 
twenty-three items, by most of Japan's 
greatest print masters, such as Haru- 


nobu, Hiroshige, Hokusai, Kanzan, 
Korin, Koriusai, Kuniyoshi, Shinsai, 


Toyohiro, Utamaro, Yoshimaro, are 
included in the collection. Mrs. Rocke- 
feller’s interest in the School of De- 
sign is one of long standing, for she 
is a native of this State. Her gift is 
of the greatest use to the institution, 
because it brings to our students an 
inexhaustible treasure of design, draw- 
ing, and natural observation by great 
artists of a race, particularly gifted 
in that genre. 

Acceding gladly to Mrs. Rockefeller’s 
expressed wish, the Museum will ar- 
range to show this large and valuable 
collection in selected groups, §fre- 
quently changing the material shown. 


In order to give due emphasis to this | 


superb addition, the Committee is 


| planning to devote especially designed 


galleries to this purpose. 


Museum Given 


The Museum of 
nounces the 


Modern 
acquisition of a 
torso of a woman in by the 
American sculptor, Gaston Lachaise, 
the gift of Edward M. M. Warburg. The 
sculptor has been at work on the figure 
for the past six years. The companion 
piece, a colossal male figure, was shown 
by the Museum in its Exhibition of 
Sculpture and Painting by Living Amer 
icans held in 1930. The Lachaise torso 
is the first major work by an American 
sculptor to be given to the Museum's 


Art an 
( olossal 


plaster 


PEIPING 
CHINA 


Saturday, July 14, 1934 


Lachaise Torso 


permanent collection, which already in 
figures by the French 
sculptor Maillol and the German Lehm 
bruck. 

A retrospectiv« 
work of 
Museum of 
1935 


On July 


cludes large 


exhibition of the 
Lachaise will be held at the 
Modern Art in February, 


llth, the Museum opened a 


display of selections from a group of 
prints recently added to its per 
manent collection. These include a fo 


lio of six lithographs by Chirico 
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Saturday, July 14, 1934 


FAMOUS 
GOES 


SCIPIO 
TO MU; SEUM 


PHILADELPHIA. 
“Scipio,” 


Mino da Fiesole’s 


famous a bas-relief in the an- 


tique manner, is among several objects 
of which the purchase has recently 
been completed by the Pennsylvania 


Art. 


the already 


Museum of It now joins the ranks 


of numerous objects from 


the Edmond Foulc that 
art, 
which have entered the permanent col- 
of the the 


Wildenstein Galleries. 


Collection, 


unique assemblage of Renaissance 


lections Museum, through 


This plaque, rectangular and of 


the profile 
bust of a bearded heavy faced Roman, 
fillet. 


white marble, represents 


his tousled hair bound with a 
The 
traiture has been well imitated by the 
The 


but 


sculptor. inscription 
the 


drawn from this is that Mino was more 


reads “I. 


Scipione,” deduction to 
able as a sculptor than as an accurate 


archaeologist, for the bearded face he 
carved has so little resemblance 
thin, 


the 


to the 
clean shaven and bald Scipio of 
Roman busts, but is quite like the 


conventionalized Hadrian which, 


stamped on_ coins, familiar 

the world. The 
Quattrocento sculptors evidently knew 
but the portraits and 


fitted famous names to their small stock 


was 


throughout Roman 


few of Roman 


in trade as fancy or their patrons dic- 


tated. 
Other pieces acquired at the same 
time from the Foule collection include | 


an Italian bronze mortar, 


handwarmer from Faenza, shaped like 


a woman's shoe, a majolica flagon and 
two cups from Deruta, and a pair of 
all XVI 


once used for 


French andirons, of the cen- 


tury. The mortar, 
ing the strange powders 
Renaissance physicians to the detri- 
ment of their patients, is decorated 
with Renaissance garlands of flowers 
and fruit, a border of acanthus leaves 
above and a band of strange mytho- 
logical figures at the bottom. The 
quaint little charcoal handwarmer, an- 
cestor of those still used in Italy to- 
day, is colored with the bright yellow, 


grind- 
favored by 


be | 


a majolica | 


austere, cold quality of Roman por- | 
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Early German Art in Fine Show 
At Boehler Gallery in Munich 


By Dr. 
MUNICH.—The exhibition of German 
art, now on view at the Bohler Gal- 


leries is attracting great attention from 


connoisseurs and and 
eral interest in this field will certainly 
be further stimulated by 


and 


collectors, 


this beautiful 


finely arranged display. Besides 


several fine pictures and sculptures, 


previously 
the 
paintings 


familiar in 


includes 


art literature, 


show some important 


which were hitherto 
cally unknown. 
this category one 
Franconian school, 


ing a lady 


finds a work of the 
about 1470, depict- 
in a brown dress, which re- 
calls the early style of Pleydenwurff 
and an excellent example by Strigel, 
fully signed and dated 1526, represent- 


jing the pharmaceutical chemist, U1- 
rich Wolfhardt, against a landscape 
background, seemingly inspired by 


| Lake Constance. 


| in 
# 
lander and Winkler to 





by the “Count Johann Torring,”’ most 
| probably by Schaffner, by two excel-| 


| 1535 and the 
| 1530 and by 


| beth, 


white and blue glazes which made the | 


ceramic wares of Faenza 
and the vessels from 
bold decoration and the chamois col- 
ored lustre which in those days at- 
tracted travelers on the road from Pe- 
rugia to Orvieto. 


so famous, 
Deruta have the 





An Example from My C alvuihen of Early Enslish Silver 


RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, FINE SNUFFBOXES 


Cables: “‘Euclase, Wesdo, London” 


| formerly 


| paintings 


| unusual quality of the display. 


Also among the hith- 
erto unknown works are an altar 
showing the Presentation of the Virgin 
the Temple, attributed by Fried- 
Altdorfer’s early 
saints froin the 


period; two charming 


gen-| 


| Mr. J. 


AvuGust L. 





practi- | 


.. , | eight sculptures are most noteworthy 
Among the portraits in | 


Jacob Fugger,” 


MAYER 


in our opinion a later copy, executed 
about 1600. Among the world famous 
treasures in the private collection of 
Boehler Senior is the “Madonna 
and Child” by Hans Holbein the Elder. 
Jacob Seissenegger, the Viennese court 
painter 
to such a genius as Titian 
ed by two portraits, of which 


the de- 


attributed to Diirer, is | 





whose influence extended even | 
, is represent- | 


piction of a lady was probably executed | 


about 1530. 

Like the paintings, all of the thirty- 
and range from the XIIth century to 
the 1520-30 period. Of the late XIIIth 
century there is a magnificent middle 


| Rhenish Madonna, formerly part of the 


| wood example of 


“| provenance, 
wing | 


circle of Konrad Witz and a “Princely 
Wedding Feast in the Open Air’ by | 
Hans Muelich, dated 1548, highly in-| 


teresting both from the point of view 
of subject and quality. 

Space unfortunately 
quate description of 
in this splendid 
brief mention 
works will reveal the 


forbids an ade- 
exhibition. 
of a 

variety 


However, 


of and 


Among 
the portraits I was especially impressed 


lent Ambergers—a male depiction circa 
portrayal of a lady, dated 


the attractive “Portrait of 


a Girl’ by Barthel Bruyn, remarkable 
for its color, which was former!y in 
the Cremer collection. Of the reli- 


gious subjects, we particularly admired | 


the large altar wings with an Annunci- 
ation Virgin and St. Barbara and Eliza- 


district, circa 1490 and a “Flight into 
Egypt” attributed to Altdorfer, but 


more probably by Feselon. 
of works by Cranach 
traits as well as the 
the 
subjects 


In a series 
one notes por- 
“Hercules” from 


as 


at 


the 1539 “Crucifixion” 
Biickeburg Castle. 
Especially noteworthy are two panels 
by Nicolas Manuel Deutsch, 
very famous—the “Workshop of 
Elegius and St. Joachim” and “Anna 
at the Golden Gate.” “The Portrait of 
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number | 


| Mater 


workmanship. Further to be mentioned | 
are 


Altenberg Altar. 
one notes a 
trumpet 
picting the Adoration of the Kings, Up- 


Of the XVth century, 
Tyrolese angel with a 


, a polychrome stucco relief de- | 


per Rhenish about 1480 and a carved | 


the 
formerly 


date 
the 


same 
in 


and 
Figdor 
collection. 

Dating from circa 1520 there are a 
St. Elizabeth, most vividly character- 
ized as a Nuremberg lady of the bour- 
geoisie, a very fine “St. Florian” 
Bavarian school and a most impressiv2 
Dolorosa of Lower Bavarian 
two 


saints by Erasmus Grasser; 


| the famous peasant figures by Nicolas 


all the forty-seven | 


| 


| century, 


by a master of the Upper Rhine | 


Lanne collection and such religious | 


| the 
| will 
already | exhibition rooms. In the 
St. | 





with finely chased 


S. J. PHILLIPS 


113, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


of Hagenau, originally from the 
heim Altar and finally 
enschneider 


Isen- 
, works by Riem- 


and his workshop—Nico- 
|las Lerch, Daniel Mauch, Schaffrer, 


Stop and by both the Younger an‘ Bi- 


der Syrlins. 

Among the furniture and objects of 
art we may mention a Gothic mirror | 
and several tapestries. The latter 


group includes 
estry,” 
Franconian 


a so-called “Castle Tap 
weave of the late 
representing the Departure of 
the ae: 


JULIUS WEITZNER 


IN NEW QUARTERS| 


Mr. Julius Weitzner, formerly located 
at 122 East 57th Street, has just re- 


moved to the quarters at 36 East 57th 


Street, formerly occupied by the Ehrich | 
prem- | 


Galleries and Mrs. 
ises, which are 
display of 
number five 


Ehrich. The 
being remodelled for 
pictures exclusively, 

beautifully 
fall, Mr. Weitz- 
ner plans to feature displays of work by 
living artists, in addition to fine exam- 


ples by old masters. 








Established 1870 






Nuremberg about 1400-20 and a | 
XVth | 


of the | 





installed | 
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DECORATORS HOLD EXHIBITION” 


(Continued from page 3) 


large paintings which, we fear would | 
worry the interior decorator of today. 

Although there are no examples by | 
French XVIIIth century the 
numerous works by Walter Gay recap- | 
ture the essential spirit of this age 


artists, 


its aristocracy, its delicacy and its soft | 
bloom of color. This artist, who clings 
so religiously to his metier, 
understands the soul and 
paints its beauties with such sensitive 
accents of light and color that these | 
interiors need human figures to 
give them life and emotional quality. 
In addition to the Gay three 
canvases by Delaporte depict interiors 
of the Petit Trianon and the Salon of | 
Madame de Mantenon. Of the French | 
Empire period, the exhibition includes | 
a contemporaneous work by Mlle. Ger- | 
ard, faithfully chronicling the arched | 
panelling and details of the furniture. | 


special 
of a room 


no 


series, 


of 
| 





clude both veracious transcriptions 


and salons and 
paintings the 
from the Crowninshield 
which the magic 


casts a spell over the large bourgeois 


charming rooms 


such fine Bonnard 


as 
collection in 
artist's coloristic 


sideboard and the white dining table 
with its basket of fruit. Sargent’s flash- 
ing brushstroke enlivens “The Break- 
fast Room” lent by Mrs. John D. Mills, | 
where the and 
glass play staccato melodies of light 
and that 
its 


silver, flowers, china 


chandelier 
of 


color under a 


seems serenely unconscious 
aesthetic blights. 

The two striking Laverys may cer- 
tainly be regarded as portraits of | 
rooms, stressing other values than the 
merely descriptive. A gay dash of hu- 
mor in the unabashed Victo- 
rian interiors set forth by Alice Camp-| 
bell and W. L. Kunze, 
Bouche’s “Interior with 


appears 


Louis | 
Deco- | 


while 
Mural 


| ration” exemplifies this artist’s special | 


As evidence of the unswerving rigid- 
ity of early New England stock sol- 
emnly ensconced in its uncompromis- 
ing parlor, “The Talcott Family in 
Their Own Home,” by D. Goldsmith 
presents the vivid data of primitive 
art. 


Works by contemporary and XIXth 
century artists of various schools in- 








flair. Other attractions of this care-| 
fully chosen display include a series | 
by William B. E. Rankin, a Segonzac | 
loaned by Durand-Ruel, three Friesekes | 
and a Chase the Macbeth 
leries. 

The canvases have been lent by 
M. Knoedler and Co., the Macbeth Gal- | 
leries, the Ehrich-Newhouse, 


from Gal- 


Daniel | 


—=—$—— —_== a = —_ 


| W. 


| ration” is lent by House and Garden. 


| warmth and beauty of a fine room. 
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Farr and Co., Wildenstein’s and Du- 

| 
rand-Ruel’s; also from the collections | 
of Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. W. K.| 


Vanderbilt, Frank Crowninshield, Mrs. 
D. Force, Mrs. John Law Robert- | 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Bliss, 
Mrs. Richardson Wright, Mrs. Ernest| 
Vietor, Charles Woolsey Lyon, Marshall | 
Field, Mrs. John N. Willys, Andre} 
de Coppet, Miss Helen Sells, Mrs. Hen- 
ry G. Leach, Lord Duveen, Mrs. A.| 
Hamilton Rice, Mrs. James B. Haggin, | 
Lionello Perera, Mrs. Mott B. Schmidt, | 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Miss Ruth| 
Twombly and Mrs. John D. Mills. Louis | 
Bouche’s “Interior with Mural Deco-| 


son, 





THE PERIOD ROOMS 

Turning from the paintings to a sur- | 
vey of the various period rooms, our | 
attention is concentrated upon rare 
examples covering the entire range of | 
the XVIIIth century and part of the | 
early XIXth century. These fine Eng- | 
lish antiques have been loaned by mem.- | 
bers of the New York chapter and 
installed under the direction of Mrs. | 
Forbes McCreery, Mrs. Gertrude Gheen | 
Robinson, Charles C, Smith and Oscar | 
O. Widmann. It is significant to note | 
that the fine paintings which add so| 
much to these interiors reveal that the | 
too austere tenets of a few years ago | 
have been abandoned by our leading 
decorators. Now, it is quite apparent | 
that paintings have come back to their 
rightful place as part of the living} 


On the fifth floor, the beautiful oak | 


—_—_————— eee 


ee 
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AT KNOEDLER’S 





room with its subtle blending of lus- 


trous mahogany and tones of old blue | 
up- | 
both | 


and pink in draperies, rugs and 
holstery, is particularly notable 
for its arrangement and for the indi- 
vidual quality of the examples on dis- 
play. Here early Georgian taste pre- 
dominates in fine Chippendale speci- 
mens dating from the period when this 
cabinet maker first came into vogue. 


| A few of the more massive Queen Anne 


pieces, which were still in use, add 
to the impression of dignified elegance 
created by this ensemble, which is 
enhanced by china, mirrors, paintings 
and other charming accessories. 

Also on the fifth floor is a pine living 
room with a remarkably handsome 
mantel. Here are shown various types 
of furniture from the middle to the 
late XVIIIth century, including Adam, 
Chippendale of the later period, Re- 
gency, Sheraton and MHepplewhite 
types. These all reveal the lighter 
forms which had then come into vogue 
and are drawn into a unified ensemble 
by that essential purity of form charac- 
teristic of all these cabinet makers, 
regardless of their special styles. 


Here one may study in a pair of 


gilt Adam armchairs from French and 


Company, the strong influence exerted 
by Louis XV styles upon this cabinet 
maker. The charming sma!l tables 
which also came from his shop are 
represented by a fine specimen from 
Vernay. This latter firm has also loan- 
ed an interesting Pembroke example 
revealing the exquisite use made of 
satinwood during the period. A hand- 
some writing table, from Lenygon and 








, Morant, reflecting Regency trends, may 





also be cited as indicative of the va- 
riety of styles which blend so natur- 
ally and inevitably against the soft 
sheen of the natural pine, accented by 
tones of yellow and green in uphol- 
stery, cushions and curtains. 
Descending to the fourth floor, one 
finds a small pine panelled room from 
Hamilton Palace, devoted to a group- 
ing of furniture of the Regency period, 
which has a fascination that seems to 
come from its delicate suggestions of 


the Victorian style to follow. Here 
|} the lacquer chairs and folding table, 
with their black and gold decor of 


classic figures, stand with just the right 
air of sedateness, that seems dictated 
by the large white marble urn which 
lends the dominant accent to the rocm. 

A contemporary room arranged by 
Paul McAllister, Mrs. Averell Meigs 
and Eugene Schoen exemplifies the use 
of the modern style in a private office 
or study. The simplicity of the chairs, 
desk and bookcase are accented by 
the geometrically patterned rug, while 
gaiety is introduced into the almost 
severe ensemble by curtains of sunny 
yellow and some delightful modern 
paintings by such artists as Matisse, 
Dufy and Segonzac. 

The committee in charge of the en- 
tire exhibition is composed of the fol- 
lowing: T. A. Tout, chairman; Mrs. 
James C. Rogerson, vice-chairman; 
Richard F. Bach, Roy Belmont, Louis 


Kilmarx, William A. Kimbal, Francis 
H. Lenygon, Miss Nancy V. McClel- 


land, Frank W. Richardson and Miss 
Ruth Lyle Sparks. 
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CABLES: COLNAGHI, LONDON 





Auction Rooms, Inc. 


Auctioneers & Appraisers 


3 EAST 53d STREET 
NEW YORK 





The Fall Auction Market for Fine 
Paintings, Antique Furniture, Rare 
Books, Objects of Art and other 
Antiquities will be an especially 


good one. 





Fine Arts collectors, as well as buy- 
ers of Furnishings, Rugs, Silver and 
Jewels are frequent visitors to our 
Galleries, situated one door from 
the world-famous Fifth Avenue. Our 
organization is well-equipped for 
the dispersal of such articles, and 
sales for open dates on our calendar 
are now being solicited. 





A Department is maintained for 
Estate Sales, and liberal cash ad- 
vances can be arranged on the prop- 
erty prior to its exhibition and 
sale. Your communication’ will be 
held in strictest confidence. 


Sales Conducted by 
Mr. HARRY HIRSCHMAN 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


VAN 


DIEMEN & CO. 
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Grand Central Galleries Exhibit Downtown Group 


(Continued from page 3) 


comparisons and come to his own con- 
clusions. Without having mapped out | 
any definite plans for the future, I 
should say that our policy is to show 
all the tendencies in American art that 
seem to be honest and which have 
sufficient vitality to have won them 
recognition. I do not believe that it is 
our function to tell people what art is, | 
or isn’t. The public must learn to judge | 
and see for itself. Our future programs 
may perhaps include guest shows from | 
other dealers, besides the Downtown 
Galleries.” 

Turning to more general aspects of 
the problems facing both modern and 
academic artists, Mr. Barrie made sev- 
eral other highly pertinent comment- 
aries: 

“Modernism, especially in its earlier 
days, enjoyed a vogue in certain circles | 
because it had the appeal of all new | 
adventures and because its publicity | 
values were higher. Furthermore, mod- 
ern art offered to its less sincere ex-| 
ponents, a great field for mystification. | 
However, the depression has done a| 
great deal to discourage false values | 
and forms of art which were essentially 
sensational. 


And now most of us veal | 
ize that in the long run, only that which 
is genuinely good and well said en-| 
dures.” 

Then, turning to the academic field, 
Mr. Barrie stated that he felt artists 
had been very much handicapped in the 
past by the public’s demand for photo- 
graphic reproduction of nature. Modern 
art, with its insistence upon simplifica- 
tion has, Mr. Barrie admitted, certainly 
had a great influence on the more con- 
servative tradition. This is perhaps 
most strikingly revealed in present day 
portraiture, in which the elaborations | 


of a decade or so ago are no longer pop- | 
ular.” 

Questioned concerning the future of | 
art collecting and of taste in this coun- | 
try, Mr. Barrie expressed himself with 
genuine optimism: 


“T believe that there will be many | 
more people buying art in the future,” | 
he said confidently. “And I also feel 
that wider education and public interest 
is developing a new class of collectors. | 
This clientele will be much larger, more 
democratic and more truly American 
and will, at the same time, have a dis- 
cerning personal taste as to true values 
in art.” 


“And may I ask you, as to your own 
feeling about lasting values in art,” we 
asked in conclusion. | 

Mr. Barrie was silent for a moment | 
and then said quietly: “Inness’ defini-| 
tion of art as the effort of the mind to} 
express divine laws has always ap-| 
pealed to me. A painting should cer-| 
tainly strive in all its elements to be a| 
symbol of divine creation. The greatest 
artists are naturally those who are able | 
to approach this ideal most closely.” 


THE EXHIBITION 

Concluding our interview with Mr. 
Barrie, we turned to the exhibition it-| 
self and its varied revelations of the | 
gamut and catholicity of modern art. 
It was pleasant to observe on a first 
round of the gallery, that the display 
was bringing the Downtown group be- 
fore a fresh public, whom modernism 





| contemporary 


| works that are well worth a visit to the 
| Grand Central Galleries, even on a hot 


| sitions, such as “Girl at the Window” 


| winter’s one man show are happily ab-| 


| we both 


| certain quivering sensitivity of line and | 


| oils. Among the landscapes we espec- 


| enemy camp with the gay inevitability 


| us with clever and intricate patterning 


had 


seldom below 


lured Fourteenth 
Street. Furthermore, the paintings and 
sculpture seemed quite at home in the 
spacious grandeur of the Sargent Gal- 
lery and united in making a handsome 
ensemble. 


Some fifty paintings and twenty-five 


|} sculptures by leading Downtown Gal- 


lery artists comprise the show, thus pro- 
viding a well balanced cross section of 
achievement, ranging 
from a gay abstraction by Stuart Davis 
to the insistent monumentality of Naki- 
an’s “Babe Ruth.” Both old favorites 
and new works are included in a selec- | 
tion which represents many of the art- 
ists in moods of particular freshness 
and vivacity. In addition to the ex- 
amples by living artists, work by Sam- | 
uel Halpert, Glenn Coleman and “Pop” | 
Hart, remind us again of the special 
contribution of these men, all of whom 
have died within the past five years. 
Certainly none of the works on view 
are guilty of that “complete and wilful 
disregard of the grammar and spelling | 
of the painter’s craft” which Mr. Barrie | 
deplored in his Municipal Art show 
broadcast of last winter. If anything, 
there is a tendency here and there to- 
wards the cultivation of too great faci- 
lity in the subtler forms of aesthetic 
syntax, at the eventual expense of the 
slow and stubborn unfolding of highly 
individual vision. However, when these 
purely personal strictures are dis- 
missed, the exhibition offers many 


day. 

Among the individual artists, Alex- 
ander Brook has been granted the 
largest quota, including both early and 
recent works in still life and figure) 
painting. The selection is a fortunate | 
one, featuring several of the artists’s 
most sensitive and subtly felt compo- 





and “Belinda with Skipping Rope” in| 
which both the surface glamor and the | 


| dramatic overtones which marred such 
| works as “The Tragic Muse” of last} 


| sent. | 
| 


Circling the galleries under the} 
towering forms of Zorach’s “Spirit of | 
the Dance” and Nakian’s “Babe Ruth,” | 
renewed old friendships in| 
modern art and made new friends. | 
Kuniyoshi’s “Self Portrait as a Golfer” | 
with its subtle admixture of Oriental | 
detachment and humorous self ap-| 
praisal, is a painting that never loses | 
its challenging integrity, despite fre-| 
quent appearances in group shows. 
Then there is Anne Goldthwaite’s | 
“Child with Mirror,’ imbued 


with a | 


color, more frequently attained by this | 
artist in her watercolors than in her 


ially admired Stephan Hirsch’s “Horse 
Pasture” reproduced on the cover of 
this issue, in which a genuine lyrical | 
impulse quickens that precise mastery | 
of technique in which Hirsch has long 
excelled. Stuart Davis, whose talents 
logically demand continued allegiance 
to the abstract, should win even the 


of his pattern in “The Red Cart.” 


Among the still lifes, we particularly 
liked the carefully husbanded strength 
of the Marsden Hartley with its pungent 
color and the quiet rightness of mass 
and line in Niles Spencers’ “Bread and | 
Wine.” Sheeler, always austerely per- 
fect in his draughtmanship, entertains 


in “Americana” but gives the true sub- 
stance of his art in the far less striking 
“Autumn Leaves.” Similarly, Marguer- 
ite Zorach attains more subtle decora- 
tive values in her “Cat and Flowers” 
than in an obviously handsome figure 
subject with carefully echoed cobalts. 

Humor, as always, is provided by 
Peggy Bacon and her witty commen- 





| much reproduced “New York” of last 


| series. 
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taries in pastel should provide a wel- 
come oasis for any skeptical visitors, | 
who still have a strong resistance to} 
still lifes and l'art pour Vart. Pop} 
Hart’s vivacious watercolors will also! 
convince the stubborn foes of modern- 
ism that there is room within the fold 
for work that combines essential] gusto | 
for the facts of the outward world with | 
expressive sublety. 

Karfiol, who is usually just a degree | 
too rich for our personal taste, may be | 
studied in characteristic examples, | 
ranging from an early “Reclining Nude” 
to the popular “Girl in Red Pants”— 
a painting which despite its sensuous 
bloom of color, never seemed to us to be 
warmed from within by the joyous 
flame of life. Fiene, also, is seen in a 
number of striking works including the 


winter’s one man show, “Mimi,” “Ex- 
cavations, Radio City” and “Girl with 
Mirror.” However, we enjoyed most the 
deeply personal mood and accents of 
his fine watercolor, “Old Whaler’s 
Church.” 

Among the sculptures, it is certainly 
the smaller examples which tempt one 








to a lingering study of the play of light 
over surfaces and the compact synthes- 
es of plastic forms sought for by the 
moderns. In fact, the contrast of quality 
and emotional feeling between Zorach’s 
fine “Boy’s Head” in mahogany and his 
more or less stylized tribute to Terpsi- 
chore, is very striking and makes one 
wish that grandiose commissions could 
be dispensed with. The small seated 
figure by Duncan Ferguson; John 
Storrs’ two “Nude Figures”, the Gaston 
Lachaise and one of the Laurents also 
offer a strong brief for the heightened 
expressiveness of works of modest size, 
where the artist’s strength is not dissi- 
pated by vastness of scale. 

Other painters and watercolorists in 
the exhibition are Joseph Pollet, Kath- 
erine Schmidt, Dorothy Varian and 
Ben Shahn, the latter represented by 
the delightful “Spotted Dress” in ad- 
dition to one of his Governor Rolph 


R. Samuels Finds 
1933-34 Art Trade 
Shows 10% Rise 


Art dealers in New York have experi- 
enced considerable improvement in 
business during the last eight months, 
Robert Samuels, president of the An- 
tique and Decorative Arts League, said 
recently in a statement to the Herald- 
Tribune. Mr. Samuels said that this 
evidence of the return of purchasing 
power to the lovers of art might be ex- 
pected to become even stronger in the 


| fall. 


“Especially,” said Mr. Samuels, “if 
something like inflation comes, people 
will invest their money in art objects. 
They always have, and there’s no rea- 
son to think they won’t now.” 

The improvement during the last sea- 
son was estimated by Mr. Samuels to 
have been nearly 10 per cent over that 
of preceding depression years. He 
pointed out that, of the 150 dealers in 
paintings, tapestries, antiques, art ob- 
jects and silver, who are members of 
the Antique and Decorative Arts 
League, none had gene out of business 
this year, a fact which he said was in 
itself an indication of the general well- 
being. 

There was an especially big demand 
for paintings by conservative moderns, 
according to Mr. Samuels. The French 
painters of the impressionist school 
were most popular, but contemporary 
Americans were also being favored. 

Mr. Samuels said the resumption of 
home building is going to be one of the 
chief factors in the further improve- 
ment anticipated this fall. More good 
houses are already being built, he said, 
and art dealers in the city have re- 
ceived additional business in furnish- 
ing and decorating them. 
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A WISE POLICY 


The acquisition of American art by | 
our museums has been ruled by rather | 
casual policies. Although old masters | 
are purchased confidently and with a 
definite program of building up a rep- 
resentative collection, contemporary 
works often seem selected with little 
save a dutiful but bewildered desire | 
to aid the living artist. The Addison 
Gallery in its recent statement of pol- 
icies, appears to offer some wise and 
highly practical solutions to other in-| 
stitutions who are following the gen- 
eral trend of buying contemporary art. 
First of all, the Gallery has recognized 
the impossibility of passing final | 
aesthetic judgments on the work of to- 
day. They have therefore adopted an 
elastic purchasing policy which al- 
lows for revision of opinions and the 
weeding out of paintings and sculp- 
tures which seem unsuited to a per- 
manent place in the collection. 


Thus, in selling a picture to the Ad- 
dison Gallery, the artist agrees to ex- 
change the example chosen for another 
work if the Museum so desires. Fur- 
thermore, the Art Committee also re- 
serves the right to exchange or sell 
the picture for the work of another 
artist should this be expedient. Al- 
though such a policy will inevitably 
cause occasional difficulties and hard 
feeling, it represents in our opinion, 
the only logical and genuinely bene- 
ficial way of aiding American art. On 
the one hand, the museum has every 
right to insure itself against paying 
a permanent aesthetic penalty for oc- 
casional mistakes, and on the 
hand, the artists will be spurred on 
to their best achievements by realiz- 
ing that representation in the museum 
does not carry permanent official ap- 
proval. In the past, too many artists, 
secure in having entered the portals 
of various museums, felt that they 
had scaled the heights of Parnassus 
and could rest securely on their lau- 
rels. And faced with a certain mis- 
taken courtesy towards the living, mu- 
seums officials and public alike accer*- 
ed with resignation the often peculiar 
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“L’HEUREUSE FAMILLE” 





By FRAGONARD 


This notable work was recently secured by the Wildenstein Galleries at the sale of the Count de Gramont col- 


conglomerations of contemporary art 
which are likely to result from a decade 
or so of this type of patronage. The 
false emphases and the injustice to 
many other artists which resulted from 
faire attitude are only 
apparent in the contemporary 
American sections of some of our mu- 
seums. 


laissez 


In other cases, the 
ting permanent errors has 
edly deterred many 
giving to living artists 
which they deserve. 
that contemporary 
came something 
child. 
defined policies such as those formu- 
lated by the Addison 
therefore be a solution of most of the 
difficulties in this admittedly delicate 
field. 

That the Metropolitan has already 
taken the initiative in one aspect of 
the contemporary art question is re- 
vealed by the announcement in the 
June Bulletin that a painting by Luci- 
oni had been exchanged for a finer 
example. Often, in the past, artists 


fear of commit- 


undoubt- 
the support 


American be- 


of a 


art 
museum 


must have longed for the courage to| 
suggest such mutually beneficial inter- | 
held | 


changes, but were undoubtedly 
back by fears of transgressing correct 
museum etiquette. We hope that with 
this healthy breaking down of prece- 
dent, many faded or mediocre works 
will be reclaimed by their creators and 
replacement made from the finest of 
their output. 
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PETER MARCUS 


Peter Marcus, well known etcher, 
died on June 8 at his Stonington, Con- 
necticut residence. The deceased, who 
was forty-four years of age, had exhib- 
ited both in New York and abroad, as 
well as at Mystic, where he was a mem- 
ber of the Art Association. Mr. Marcus’ 
etchings of sunrise and sunset scenes 
were his most successful achieve- 
ments, although he was also known for 
his paintings. In addition, he wrote 
and illustrated a book entitled New 
York, the Nation’s Metropolis. Among 
the many clubs of which he was a mem- 


institutions from | 
The result was | 


step | 
The general adoption of clearly | 


tallery, would | 


lection in Paris 


Lucerne Exhibition 
Has Fine Examples 
By Dutch Masters 


LUCERNE.—Boehler & Stein- 
meyer are holding an interesting 
exhibition of Dutch pictures of 
the XVIIth century. Fine exam- 
ples by Rembrandt, Franz Hals, 
Terbourg, Rubens, Pieter de 
Hoogh and many others are in- 
cluded in the display. The 
tures are 


pic- 


being shown among 


charming surroundings in an old 


house at Haldenstrasse, 12, 
side the lake of Lucerne. The ex- 


hibition is well worth a visit. 


be- 





ber are the Lotos Club, the Salmagundi 
| Club, the New Haven Paint and Clay 
| Club, the Society of American Etchers, 
ithe American Artist’s Professional 
League and the National Academy of 
| Design. 


ENID YANDELL 


Enid Yandell, sculptor, died in Bos- 
jton on June 12 at the 
| three. 


age of sixty- 
in the Women’s Building at the Chicago 
| Exposition of 1893, Miss 


|in this country and in Europe. A gradu- 
| ate of the Cincinnati Art School, she 
|pursued her studies further under 
| Philip Martigny in New York and in 
| Paris under Rodin and MacMonnies. 
| She received the Designer’s Medal of 
| the Chicago Exposition of 1893, the sil- 
ver medal of the Nashville Exposition 
jin 1897, recognition at the Buffalo Ex- 
| position in 1901 and awards at the St. 
|Louis Exposition in 1904. In 1906 the 
|French Government appointed 
| Yandell an Officier d’Academie. 
Miss Yandell was the organizer 


Miss 


of 


|town, Martha’s Vineyard, and her so- 
ciety affiliations included the National 


Society, Copley Society, Municipal Art 
Society and the National Scenic and 
Historical Preservation Society. 
clubs were the National Arts, Wo- 
men’s Cosmopolitan, National Women’s 
Republican, City, Massachusetts Re- 
publican and the Appui aux Artistes of 
Paris, which she organized. 
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|auction pedigree includes the Secretan | 
| sale 


| over 


Best known for her decorations | 


Yandell ex- 
e138 » a | 
hibited and received many awards both | 


the Branstock School of Art at Edgar- 


| Sculpture Society, Boston Sculpture | 


Her | 


WILDENSTEIN BID 
WINS FRAGONARD 


PARIS.—The Wildenstein Galleries 


600,000 francs the important 


nard, “L’*’Heureuse Famille,” 


Frago- 
which we 
reproduce in this issue. The work was 
secured at the Count de Gramont sale 
held at the Jean Charpentier Galleries 
in Paris on June 15 and its previous 


of 1889 and the dispersal of the 
“Duke de G” in 1925. 

As may be seen from our illustration, 
this charming bit of intimate drama is 
rich in the artist’s most 
modelling and tenderest 


expressive 
color. In the 


left half of the composition, the shad- | 


ows which fall athwart the fireplace 
and the subtle drapery folds across the 
wooden cradle, heighten the vivacity of 
the family group to the right, which is 
further illumined by a sharp ray of 
sunshine. The figures of the blooming 
young wife and of the romantically 
handsome husband have an eager 
warmth of line and rhythm, playing 
the accentuated curves of the 
| bodies, as they move forward towards 
|the sleeping infant. The shadowy form 
|of the grandmother in the background 
and the little boy clasping his father’s 
hand reveal equal mastery, 
their subordinate part in the composi- 
tion. 
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30ES TO BOSTON 


BOSTON.—In the June Bulletin 
| the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Dr. 
L. D. Caskey has published ‘or the first 


figured vase painting of the classical 
style which he defines as being of 
“unusual, even startling interest.” It 
is difficult to account for the fact that 
a piece of such importance should have 
escaped the publisher’s eye during so 


works of classical Greece. It is of the 
shape known as “pelike”’ and is unusu- 


| high with a capacity of six gallons. 

To the layman as to the scholar the 
decoration on the front of the vase is 
| of absorbing interest since “it is the 
earliest and by far the most impres- 
sive representation in ancient art of 
a famous passage in the Odyssey.” Dr. 
Caskey quotes at length from this pas- 
sage which deals with the meeting of 
Odysseus and Elpenor in the Lower 
| World, as recently translated by “T. 
E. Shaw,” more familiarly known as 
T. E. Lawrence of the book, Lawrence 
in Arabia, 


” 





despite | 


of | 


|time a choice example of Attic red-| 


many centuries of inquiry into extant} 


ally large, measuring nineteen inches | 
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Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
Discusses Status 
Of European Art 


Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens, who re- 
cently returned to America after mak- 
ing a selection of 250 paintings for the 
1934 Carnegie International opening 
next October, visited artists in ten Eu- 
ropean countries Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Italy, Spain, Norway and Sweden. 

| Guillaume Lerolle, the European rep- 
resentative of Carnegie Institute, vis- 
ited Russia and Poland. 

“T rejoice at the decentralization of 
art which I found in Europe,” said: Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens. “Europe is returning to 

|a regime of a more fortunate era in 
which Mozart could uphold the genius 
| of one town and Goethe of another. It 
was a time in which each community, 
large and small, very properly had its 
| own breed of culture. Just such artistic 
self-consciousness as this promotes the 
competition which we prize in all other 
fields of human endeavor. As long as 
only one artistic school exists to the 
exclusion of all others, as for instance 
the School of Paris, art is bound to slip 
into a rut, perhaps a good rut, but al- 
ways arut. As long, however, as there 
are various races and communities that 
have various ideas about art, those 
|} ideas will rub up against one another 
for the benefit of all concerned.... 

| “As a result of my visit this year, I 
| arrived at the conclusion that there is 
|nothing very outstanding in art these 
days, that is, there are very few idols 
such as Whistler or Sargent or Man- 
cini were in the 90’s. Nevertheless 
there are a number of really strong 
men scattered all over Europe, and 
what is better than that, I think the 
| whole art situation is coming up for 
air and a little horse sense... . 

“In Spain I found art reflecting a 
| cheerful young middle class. Spain, for 
all the talk about strikes and revolu- 
tions, which after all are the signs of 
| growing pains, is active, alert and pros- 

perous. Artists are selling their pic- 
tures, which made it difficult for me to 


I do not think there is anything excep- 
tional in Spanish art these days. It is 
between two regimes and shows it. The 
old men, well known to us, are disap- 
pearing, but there are a large number 
of youngsters who are coming to the 
fore very rapidly. 

“In Italy, the level of human comfort 
as a whole has been raised. Art is 
official and unified. The Italian Govern- 
ment is not only sponsoring the restora- 
tion of important archaeological monu- 
ments, but it has taken an active and 
live interest in the development of 
contemporary painting. I have never 
seen a land where the Government 
lends such a hand to artists as it does 
in Italy. The art I met in Italy was 
not a wildly advanced one and not 
an academic one. It was rather serious, 
rather seeking a firm foundation in 
what the Frenchman, Ingres, calls the 
truth of art, drawing. Art in Italy is 
in a very healthy state. 

“In Germany, art is introspective. 
It is as introspective as it has been 
for some time, but it has grown a bit 
more gracious, a bit less neurasthenic, 
a bit more brilliant, although I can 
hardly say cheerful, Paintings are not 
selling in Germany; they are not be- 
ing purchased by the powers that be 
|and they cannot be purchased by any- 
one else. The sledding is difficult these 
days for artists who live in Berlin, 
| Munich or Essen. 

“In Sweden, I found a real vitality. 
| Whether it is the veteran Liljefors or 
a youngster like Lindquist, the Swede 
has both order and imagination, a 
| desire for comfort, and a desire for 
decoration and the ability to produce 
a painting that will satisfy that de- 
sire. Norway has one outstanding 
artist, Munch, idolized by his people. 


| “In Holland, I found that art has 
|followed in the footsteps of Peter 
Breughel. Dutch painting is rather 


tight, rather carefully done, very seri- 
ous, very good, very uninspired. 

“In Belgium, I found an old art, 
| steady, tranquil, and personal. Belgian 
art divides itself rather violently in 





|two national groups, almost exactly 
|proportioned to the two Belgian 
languages. Belgium’s aesthetic sense 


seems to follow the vocal eccentricities 
of the Flemish and the Walloons. 
“Artistically and otherwise, the Eng- 
lish are certainly sitting pretty. Some 
years ago, I found the Royal Academy 
wondering what to do about the new 
| idea in art which had crept in. There 
|is no wonder now. The old guard has 
neither died nor surrendered. The 
English artists are simply trying to 


| 





| (Continued on page 13) 
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PARIS LETTER 


By Marcel Zahar 





An interesting trio of exhibitions by | 
women-painters is now on view at} 
Paris. Each of them reveals a vital | 
aspect of the “eternal feminine,” yet, | 
taken separately, the three displays| 
seem to have nothing at all in common. 
Could we, however, regard them as a} 
trinity, a three-in-one, they would form | 
a perfect synthesis of woman’s attitude | 
to life and art. 

Thérése Debains, who is exhibiting | 
at the Georges Bernheim Gallery 
stands for the gentle feminine, and} 
harmonizes life in a gamut of suave} 
emotions—of poetry and tenderness, | 
charm and languor, reticence and deep 
feeling, chaste love and charming sen- | 
sibility. Her work is all in under- | 
tones like a Debussy prelude, and ex-| 
quisitely modulated; familiar themes- 
woman as the mother, or woman in love 
—are handled with a subtle naiveté| 
which confirms the adage, ars est celare 
artem. Her pale, aerial colors are ap- 
plied in a manner which recalls the 
frescoes of the Italian Renaissance, | 
and so subdued is the effect that one 
might fancy several centuries had 
dimmed _ their pristine brilliance. | 
There is a poignant emotion, a profound 
expressiveness, in Mme. Debains’ por- | 
traits, and her treatment of the eyes! 
is masterly—they seem literally alive. | 
It is as if an impalpable mist were hov- 
ering before the pupils, a haze of ten- 
uous emanations like an aura of the 
model’s soul. 

* * # | 

Mariette Lydis has transformed the | 
Billiet Gallery into the propylaeum of 
a slightly perverse Aphrodite. All her 
women observe you from the canvas 
with an air of wanton invitation. Some 
of them recall Laforgue’s lines: 

Si mon air vous dit quelque chose 

Vous auriez tort de vous géner, 

Je ne le fais pas a la pose 

Je suis la femme, on me connait. 

Some of them seem rapt in ecstasy | 
as though they had just partaken of 
some potent drug. Others, through 
chastely drooping eyelids, launch ar- 
dent glances, green, gem-like flames 
of bright desire. Most disquieting of 
all, perhaps, are the young girls; there 
is a sensuous mysticism, a perverse 
candour in their dark-ringed eyes, and 





the equivocal smile that part their 


“DOWNTOWN, NEW YORK” 


Included in the guest exhibition of modern art from the Downtown Gallery 
collection now on view at the Grand Central Galleries 


eager lips gashes their faces like a| night in quest of curious thrills—to 

Then there are “ma-| return each morning to their frames 

of the Byzantine type—but 

They look as if they 

played truant from the canvas every) visit the gallery ten days hence! 
| 


crimson wound. 
donnas,” 
what madonnas! 
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nugget of virgin gold, shaped like an 
imperial globe. King Kankan reigned, 
it may be noted, over a vast territory 
situated between Ghadanis, Wargla, 
Goo and Timbucketoo and the great 


After the “lilies and languors” of 
Thérése Debains and the “roses and 
raptures” of Mariette Lydis, the Leo- 
nor Fini exhibition at the Galérie des 
Quatre-Chemins strikes an exuberant 
note. The Italian painter is gifted} central forest. 
with a far-ranging imagination and The dark and fair populations are 
high artistic competence. She has a|in contact all over the Sahara, but 
penchant for figures which have all the | never intermingle. The only exceptions 
look of monsters, the “freaks” paraded | are the Tibbus of Tiberti, who are nei- 
at our country fairs. But, if you study | ther black nor white and whose origins 
her grotesques with close attention,|are problematic. In any case the Ti- 
you find that they are human, all-too-| berti region is the most difficult of 
human—only their humanity is, so to| access and the least explored of the 
speak, written large. For Leonor Fini,| Sahara. The Tuaregs, the “lords of 
no believer in half-measures, exhibits|the desert,” are fine, upstanding men. 
her contemporaries exactly as they| We can admire them in this exhibition 
strike her fancy, dressed in the man-| under various aspects: in their war- 
ner she considers aptest to them. They | kit, standing to attention, and in the 
are the playboys of a mad world’s fair, | finery they don for feast-days. They 
capering an “antic hay,” their cheeks |cut a striking figure in uniform, with 
aglow with garish colors—yellow, | the long cloth redingote buttoned tight- 
mauve and violet—, clad in a motley|ly across their sky-blue trousers. The 
spangled with gold, beribboned, decked | Tuaregs were originally a Syrian race, 
with shells or angels’ wings, or else in | expelled in the remote past from Egypt, 
flesh-pink tights, in leopard skins, in| and the equipment of their caravans 
any of the myriad habiliments of pan-| has many points in common with that 
tomime, mythology and history. Leo-|of the Bedouins—the camel-saddle, for 
nor Fini handles her picaresque troupe | example, measuring over six yards 
like an expert ballet-mistress; her gift | across and adorned with braid and 
of fantasy invests the motley throng | many-colored fabrics, which suggests a 
with a certain grandeur, a surge and |cUmbrous swing designed by an eccen- 
color, half burlesque and half romantic, | tric artist of the baroque period. 
peculiarly her own. The Tuaregs are but half-hearted 

Se Mussulmans, for, oddly enough, the 
cross enters into the patterns of many 
of their works of art and utility. Thus 
the hilts of their long swords form a 
cross and the foreparts of their saddles 
are cruciform. Some of their jewels, 
too, are engraved with a cross. The 
women’s faces are unveiled, whereas 
those of the men are partly covered 
with a scarf. 

The Italian Sahara as well as the 
French contributes to this exhibition, 
and the Italian section is by no means 
the less interesting. It includes a fine 
collection of old maps, one of which is 
the very map (of the Genoese XVth 
century school) which Christopher 
Coiumbus consulted before setting out 
on his most momentuos voyage. In an- 
other section we are shown a set of 
plaster casts of the faces of living 
Tripolitans. The natives, not unnat- 
urally resented the “imposition,” and 
the savant entrusted with the delicate 
operation had to inform his models that 
the plaster would render them immune 
from all diseases before they would 
consent to it. One of them was so much 








An exhibition, as exceptional as it 
is instructive, is now being held in the 
Ethnological Museum at the Trocadero, 
a worthy pendant to the Thibetan ex- 
hibition described in a former Paris 
Letter. It is entitled “The Sahara Ex- 
hibition.” No effort has been spared 
to make it a complete résumé of the 
folklore, art and history of the nomad 
tribes who from time immemorial have 
lived dangerously in that prodigious 
wilderness whose area is over a million 
and a half square miles. 


The story of the gradual penetration 
of the Sahara by Europeans, from 
their earliest contacts with the desert, 
lies here before our eyes, and, as usual, 
art goes hand in hand with history. 
A unique book, the Atlas Catala (also 
known as Charles Vth’s Atlas) has been 
loaned by the Bibliothéque Nationale; 
its sumptuous XVth century binding 
is the work of a Majorcan Jew, Abra- 
ham Cresques, Cosmographer-in-Chief 
to the King of Aragon. There is a re- 
markable figure on the cover, depicting, 
it is said, Kankan I, king of the Man-| impressed that he opened his mouth as 
dings (a tribe of Upper Senegal); the | wide as possible so as to let the magic 
king is holding in his right hand a|unguent take effect inside his body too! 
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a little soiled, a little wearier. I dread 
to think how they will look if I re- 
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EARLY NEW ENGLAND ART IN WORCESTER SHOW 


WORCESTER. — The exhibition of 
New England painting of the XVIIth 
century which is now on view at the 
Museum is the only display in this field 
which has ever been held. One of the 
features of the show is the loan of the 
famous portraits of Governor Simon 


| 


| is 


Archbishop of Quebec in the XVIIth 
further to the 
display and suggest the possibility of 
French influence from Canada on the 
painting in New England before 1700. 
The historian as well as the art lover 
likely to find great fascination in 
the collection on view, for the thirty 


century, add interest 


Bradstreet and the Reverend John | portraits chosen reveal a cross section 
Wheelwright, which have been secured | of society in Massachusetts Bay Colony 


through special action of the Massa- 


chusetts Legislature. In addition to 
these loans from the Commonwealth, 
the Boston Atheneum has made an ex- 


ception of its general rule and sent two | 


of its most precious portraits. Other 


notable examples come from the New | 


tngland Historic Genealogical Society; 
the Massachusetts Historical Society; 
Harvard University; the Essex Insti- 


of the last quarter of the XVIIth cen- 
tury. Many of the paintings of women 
children give delightful revela- 
tions of the costumes of the period. 


and 


Among the individual works on view 
is the only signed portrait of the pe- 
riod and one which is expected to of- 


fer the key to the establishment of 


|the identity of the painter of several 


tute at Salem; the Old South Associa- | 


tion of Boston; Yaie University and the 
Pilgrim Hall in Plymouth. In addition, 
some fifteen paintings are being lent 
by private individuals, in whose fami- 
lies they have come down since the 
XVIIth century. 


The display will continue through- 
out the month of July and possibly 
for a longer period. At the conclu- 
sion of the exhibit a handsome, fully 
illustrated catalog will be published, 
giving all the new facts suggested by 
this exhibition. It is hoped that X-ray 
photographs of the pictures will bring 
to light much that has hitherto re- 
mained unknown. Recent discoveries 
in Canada of the existence of a school 
of painting under the patronage of the 








of these works. This particular can- 
vas, which is signed “T S”, is probably 
by Thomas Smith, painter, poet and 
mariner, and comes from the Ameri-| 
can Antiquarian Society in Worcester. 
The portrait was at one time owned | 
by Samuel S. Haven, former librarian | 
of the Antiquarian Society, and was| 
lost for nearly half a century until) 
last year, when it was found by one 
of the owner’s descendants. Little is 
known of Thomas Smith, except that 
in 1680 Harvard College paid four 
pounds, four shillings to Major Thomas | 


Smith for “drawing Dr. Ames effigies.” | 

A portrait representing Maria Kath- 
erine Smith was done in 1693 by her 
father, Captain Thomas Smith. The 
similarity of the picture in Worcester 
signed “T. S.” with the portrait of 











JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Major Thomas Savage lent by Mr. 
Henry L. Shattuck and with the por- 
trait of Captain George Curwen at the 
Essex Institute in Salem provides an 
interesting clue to the possible identity 
of the portraits of Madam Freake, 
Baby Mary and Mr. John Freake lent 


by Mrs. William B. Scofield of Worces- | 


ter and Mr. Andrew W. Sigourney of 
Princeton. The portrait of Madam 
Freake and Baby Mary is considered 
by all authorities one of the outstand- 
ing paintings produced by an Ameri- 
can before the year 1700. It has been 
the object of marked interest while on 
display in Worcester. 

Other paintings of extreme histori- 
cal value whose owners have consented 
to exhibit them are: the portrait of 
Robert Gibbs lent by Mr. Damon; the 
portraits of Margaret and Henry Gibbs 


lent by Mrs. Alexander Quarrier Smith | 


of Charleston, West Virginia; the por- 
trait of Governor John Endicott, owned 
by Mr. Endicott; and the portrait of 
the so-called John Quincy owned by 
the Adams Memorial Society; the por- 
trait of Pierre Boucher Sieur de Bou- 
cherville, Governor of the Province of 
Three Rivers in Canada, known as 


“the New Englander,” owned by Mr. | 


Bolton; the portrait of George Jaffrey 
lent by Mrs. James H. Means in Bos- 
ton; and the two portraits lent by the 
Hon. William Tudor Gardiner, former 
Governor of Maine, of Sir William 


| Phips and the so-called “Lynn Gentle- | 


man,” who in all probability was Gov- 
ernor Dudley. 
While many other portraits execut- 


}ed in England are known, this exhibi- 
| tion is unique in that all the works on 


view were painted on this continent. 
The roster of professions includes an 
artist, four governors of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, a lieutenant governor 


and seven clergymen, among them be- | 


ing the Rev. John Davenport, whose 


| Chairman; 





forceful prayers and discipline brought 


j}him to the attention of Cotton Mather. 


Three merchants of the colony are also 
included: Mr. John Freake of Bos- 
ton, George Jaffray, a Scotchman who 


came to the colonies in 1865 and set- 
tled in New Hampshire, and Captain 
George Curwen, who settled in Salem 
in 1638 “where he built and managed 


| ships, and carried on an extensive and 


varied wholesale and retail business 
in dry goods and hardware.” 
Curwen 
water” 
he was “made Captain of a troop of 
horse.” There are two portraits of 
military men, that of Major Savage, 


was licensed to sell “strong 


| who strengthened the fortifications of 


Boston harbor against the Dutch and 
also took part in King Philip’s War, 
and Major Robert Pike who is remem- 
bered 


officials as Secretary of the Colony. 
It was he who announced to the citi- 
zens of Boston the accession of James 
II as King of England. 


The exhibition, which is sponsored | 


jointly by the American Antiquarian 
Society and the Worcester Art Museum, 


is under the direction of a committee | 
|of which Dr. Clarence S. Brigham, Di- | 


rector of the Antiquarian Society, is 
Francis Henry Taylor, Di- 
rector of the Worcester Art Museum, 
Secretary. The others on the com- 
mittee include: Charles K. Bolton, of 
Boston, formerly Librarian of the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, one of the 


painters; Reverend Henry Wilder 
Foote of Belmont, Professor of Divin- 


ity at Harvard University, author of a| 


life of Robert Feke and now working 
on a publication of Smibert. He is the 
author of many articles and publica- 
tions on early American artists. Wil- 
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Captain | 


in 1651 and again in 1662 when | 


for his valiant pleading in de-| 
fense of persons accused of witchcraft. | 
Edward Rawson completes the list of | 


greatest | 
living authorities on early American 


liam C. Endicott, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, who has 
lent the portrait of his ancestor, Govy- 
ernor Endicott; Theron J. Damon, 
who has conducted extensive research 
work in XVIIth century American art, 
and John Hill Morgan, Trustee of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art, and author 
of many important publications on 
American painting in the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries. 

In conjunction with this exhibition 
| there will be held a display of photo- 
graphs of early New England grave- 
stones from 1653-1720. These photo- 
graphs are the originals published by 
Harriette Merrifield Forbes of Worces- 
ter in her monumental book Grave- 
|stones of Early New England and the 
Men Who Made Them, published by 
Houghton Mifflin in 1928. Mrs. Forbes 
has selected the photographs which 
were exhibited in the exhibition of 
Early American Sculpture held at the 
Newark Museum in 1932. This com- 
| bined exhibition of painting and sculp- 


|ture will do much to increase our 
| knowledge of the art forms of the 
XVIIth century New England. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Summer events in the various colo- 
nies include Provincetown’s “Modern” 
exhibtion to be followed by the “An- 
nual” remaining on view until July 29. 
At Gloucester, the North Shore Arts 
Association’s twelfth annual exhibition 
will be on view until September 1. 
The first of the Gloucester Society of 
Artists’ two exhibitions may be seen 
until the end of July. At Stockbridge, 
in the Berkshire Playhouse, a series 
of eight small exhibitions, each last- 
ing a week, are a feature of the summer 
season. The first was a one man dis- 
| play of the work of Albert Sterner. 
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Partridge Holds Fine Display iS 
Of Old English Needlework | 


LONDON—The exhibition of old 
English needlework which is on view 
at Frank Partridge’s through July has 
attracted great attention from 
noisseurs in this field. Exquisite speci- 


rial panels in petit point we may men- 


con- | 


mens representative of the finest tra-| 


ditions of the craft have been assem- 


of important collectors. Especially 
notable among the Charles II 
ples is a large panel, circa 1650, depict- 
ing the story of David and Bathsheba. 
Here both the delicate feeling for fan- 
ciful detail and the emphasis upon pure 
mural values, testify to the instinctive 
feeling for beauty which guided these 
anonymous artists of another era. 
Naivete is more apparent in another 
delightful needlework picture inter- 
preting the story of Jacob’s ladder. 


exam- | . Poe 
| loaned by Percival Griffiths, depicting | 


tion especially a James II example in 
which the story of Hagar and Ishmael 
is set forth with a vivid feeling both 
for the drama of the subject and for 
the decorative values of the plants and 
animals which appear in the charming 


| border. 
bled and include loans from a number | 





Here the numerous animals, the quaint | 


flowering shrubs and the distant castle | 
are full of the artist’s own zest in the| 
intimate drama of the Biblical legend. | 
And the fearless manner in which prob- | 


lems of relative perspective is handled 
only adds to the appeal of the composi- 
tion. 

A more formal type of design ap- 
pears in a panel with trellis pattern en- 
closing various flowers, exquisitely 


crisp in both design and workmanship, | 


which dates from circa 1590-1600. Also 
of especial note is a panel of XVTIth 
century needlework showing stems of 
flowers, mythical animals and figures 
of Apollo, Cupid and Daphne, in purled 
bullion and satin stitch enriched with 
spangles. Here the more elaborate ver- 
sion of the all-over pattern merely 
gives a freer range to the artist’s imag- 
ination. 

Among the patiently wrought picto- 


| 
| 





| coner’s 


Of the beadwork pictures, which en- | 
joyed such a vogue during the Charles 


Il period, a fine specimen has been 


a gentleman and his lady standing in 


a bower of flowers and with the em- | 


blematic lion and unicorn in the cor- 
ners. Also from this same collection 
comes an extremely rare set 
accoutrements of the early 
XVIIth century, illustrated in Seligman 


and Hughes’ Domestic Needlework. 
This set which is a wonderful exam- 
ple of Jacobean art done while the 


Elizabethan influence was still strong- | 
| ly felt, was left at Wroxton Abbey, near 
Banbury, by King James I, as a sou- | 
| venir of his visit to Lord Dudley North. | 
Bramble and mistletoe form the main 
decorative motifs in the embroidery, | 
which is in gold and colored silks. 


Other notable specimens in the ex- 
hibition include an important Stuart 
double casket in laid stitch represent- 
ing scenes from the old Testament, 
which was shown at the Exhibition of 
Antique English Needlework held at 
Bathhurst House in 1926; a pair of 
Charles II bellows, dated 1673, from 
the Griffiths collection, illustrated in 
colors in Seligman and Hughes’ Do- 
mestic Needlework, and a very fine 
Charles II stump work mirror, with fig- 
ures of Charles II and Catherine of 
Braganza which is reproduced in Sy- 
monds’ English Furniture from Charles 
II to George Il. 


of fal- | 
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| Varied Offerings 
In Gallery Fischer 


August Dispersals 








LUCERNE.—A series of impor- 
tant auction sales, arranged by 
the Gallery Fischer, will be held 
in this city from August 27-Sep- 
tember 1. These include the li- 
brary of Joseph Martini, sold un- 
der the auspices of Hoepli of 
Milan; a session devoted to armor 
on August 29; French furniture 
from the collection of “Dr. A” of 
Vienna and mediaeval art con- 
signed by Dr. Kordella of Graz 
on August 30-31. In the final ses- 
sion on September 1, Part II of 
the bronze collection of “Dr. F.” 
of Vienna and a fine miniature 
collection will be featured. 
Stained glass, carpets, porcelains, 
silver and paintings by old mas- 
ters will also appear in this nota- 
ble series of sales, of which the 
catalogs are now being prepared. 


















































ART FROM RUSSIA 
SEEN IN CHICAGO 


seum of Western Art in Moscow. 
only reason 














art over the period of the last few 
years. 

The coiiections of the Hermitage, 
which was originally the Winter Pal- 
ace of Catherine the Great, were begun 
by that Empress, herself, in her ardent 
desire to make Russia civilized and to 
make St. Petersburg the cultural 
equal of Paris and Berlin. In these 
beautiful halls she created a great 
intellectual salon, attended by the best 
minds in Europe. Of the three pic- 
tures from this museum now on loan 
at the Art Institute, two were acquired 
by Catherine during the first few years 
of her reign. One of these—the glovri- 
ous Rembrandt of “Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s Wife” (lent by M. Knoedler and 
Co., New York)—was destined for an- 
other royal patron, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, who however, beggared as 
| he was by recent wars, could not afford 
it and so allowed this, along with oth- 
ers, to be sold by J. E. Gotskowsky of 
Berlin, a famous dealer in paintings 
and antiquities. For this notable work 
the Empress paid 180,000 thaler. About 
the same time she secured in Paris 
the exquisite “Le Mezzetin’” by Wat- 
teau (owned by Wildenstein and Co., 
Inc., New York) from Monsier Jean 





CHICAGO.—Five of the great pictures 
now on view at The Art Institute of 
Chicago during its Century of Progress 
Exhibition for 1934 were hanging until 
very recently in the famous museums 
of Russia. Three of the five were the 
property of the Hermitage Museum at 
Leningrad and two came from The Mu- 
The 
that they are shown in 
Chicago today is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, faced as it has been with a 
great shortage of funds, has consist- 
ently sold some of its finest works of 


de Jullienne who had purchased it di- 
rect from the ill-fated painter. For 
over a hundred and fifty years this 
particular canvas of the young, roman- 
tic musician was one of the most ad- 
mired pictures in the whole museum. 
Catherine the II's purchdses were 
many and wise. She had the best ad- 
vice of her day in acquiring works of 
art, and at various times such great 
figures as Diderot and Grimm bought 
paintings and decorative objects for 
her. The third painting, the Terborch 
“Music Lesson” (which like the Wat- 
teau is the property of Wildenstein and 
Co., Inc., New York) also hung for 
many years in the state galleries at St. 
Petersburg. In silvery tone and deli- 
| cacy of effect it is one of Terborch’s 
most handsome compositions. 

The Russians have always been great 
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collectors (at least since the days of 
Catherine the II) and in the early 
XXth century three famous connois- 
seurs of modern art bought some of 
the most magnificent paintings that the 
original artists of our own period had 
produced. The Morosoff brothers and 
Stchoukine—these men were merchant 
princes with enormous incomes—built 
up splendid collections of Impression- 
ist, Post-Impressionist and Modern- 
ist examples. In 1918, after the revo- 
lution, their pictures (with many oth- 
ers) were confiscated by the Soviet and 
nationalized. Combined they made up 
the Museum of Western Art in Mos- 
cow, a great gallery containing nine- 
teen Monets, twelve Degas, twenty-five 
Cezannes, twenty-nine Gauguins, fifty- 
five Matisses and fifty-four Picassos 
among its exhibits. Travellers to Rus- 
sia have stressed the high quality of 
these works and Picasso himself said 
that he would have to visit Moscow 
to see his own greatest paintings. For 
a long time the Soviet refused to sell 
their modern pictures, but of late a 
few have disappeared from the gallery 
in Moscow to reappear in famous col- 
lections elsewhere. The Cezanne, 
“Mme. Cezanne in the Conservatory” 
and the Van Gogh “Le Cafe de Nuit” 
lent anonymously to the exhibit, were 
two pictures which every visitor asked 
to see. The former is a delicate and 
beautiful portrait in Cezanne’s later 
manner, full of color and those simple 
planes which connect it with archaic 
sculpture. The Van Gogh comes near 
(if it does not indeed reach) the very 
highest mark which this extraordinary 
artist reached in his intense, vivid life. 
Portraying a simple, drab “night cafe” 
in Arles it transforms this material 
into a flaming experience, brilliant in 
reds and greens, illuminated with a 
powerful light which unites this mod- 





ern Dutchman with the great protago- 
nist of such effects—Rembrandt. Both 
these modern pictures belonged to I. A. 
Morosoff whose great modern collection 


| was gathered in ten years. 
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The first representative display of 


the art of Vuillard ever held in London 
was on view at the galleries of Arthur 
Tooth & Son during June. The collec- 
tion covered the entire range of the 
artist’s work from 1891 to the present 
day and included both paintings and 
pastels which revealed the artist’s 
great subtlety of color in his favorite 
metier of the homely bourgeois in- 
terior. Among the forty paintings 
which comprised the exhibition, such 
works as “L’ Armoire a Glace,” “La Lec- 
ture,” “Le Petit Salon” and “Le Para- 
vent Vert,” were particularly notable. 
€ > » 


One of the most important 


of the 


June exhibitions was the display of late | 


XIXth century French painting held at 
Alex. Reid and Lefevre’s. Ranging from 
Delacroix to Seurat and Sisley, the dis- 
play featured such notable works as 
Degas’ early “Portrait du Frere 
l’Artiste”; Renoir’s charming 


de 


“Les En-| 


fants en Rose et Bleu” and his famous | 


“Baigneuse dans la Foret’; Seurat’s 
“Le Phare d’Honfleur,” executed the 


year before his death and Corot’s “La | 
Blonde Gasconne,” for which the artist | 


felt a deep personal affection. Cezanne, | 


Corot, Degas, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Ma- | 


net, Monet and Toulouse Lautrec were 
also represented in the exhibition by 
works of high quality. 
* ” + 
The exhibition of modern Hungarian 
art held at Knoedler’s captured general 
public interest because of the vivacity 
and colorful racial content of the ma- 
terial offered. Genera] interest cen- 
tered especially in the work of Vilmos 
Aba-Novak, whose circus and peasant 
scenes are distinguished by an instinct 
for broad decorative effects and a zest 
for movement and picturesque charac- 
ter. 
* * * 
At the Old Goupil Gallery, the cus- 
tom of hanging modern English and 


French artists side by side has been | 


revived, the most notable of the Brit- 
ish contingent being P. Wilson Steer, 


Sir George Clausen, Richard Sickert, | 


Duncan Grant, John Nash, Ethel Wal- 
ker and Eric Gill. Among the leading 
French artists shown are Gauguin, Pi- 
sarro, Derain, Segonzac and Marie Lau- 
rencin. Since individual distinction was 
the criterion of selection, the show 
was not only of comparative interest 
but genuinely stimulating. 
* ca * 


The Leicester Galleries is featuring | 


during July a notable collection of 

XIXth century watercolors and draw- 

ings and Persian frescoes  recon- 

structed by Sarkis Katchadourian, al- 

ready familiar to New York art lovers. 
* * * 


At the Wildenstein Galleries the sur- 
realist paintings of Pierre Roy have at- 
tracted considerable attention. Many 
of the canvases which were shown in 
New York two seasons ago, such as 
“Une journée a la Campagne” and “La 
Fortune au Repos,” are included in the 
display. 

+ * ¥ 

Various other exhibitions which 
have contributed to a full summer 
schedule in the galleries included wa- 





| 
| 


PAIR OF CARVED TRANSLUCENT GREEN JADE URNS 
From the collection of rare jade and precious stones now on view in the 
Marshall Field in Chicago 


second floor galleries of 


tercolors by Wilson Steer at the Bar- 
bizon Gallery; an Exhibition of the 
Women Artists at the R. I. Gallery; 
first showings by Mary MacMullen and 
Jessica Walters at the Wertheim Gal- 
lery and scenes of “Sussex by the Sea” 
by William Hymans, which opened ear- 
ly in July at the Leger Galleries. 
. * * 


Among the more notable of the June 
auction prices which were not recorded 
in our last issue was £3,465 for a Goth- 
ic tapestry panel consigned to Chris- 
tie’s by Mr. Edson Bradley of New- 
port. In the Sulley sale held at these 
same auction rooms early in the month 
a total of just over £30,000 was real- 
ized. The highest prices were obtained 
by a typical woody river scene by Hob- 
bema (3,400 guineas); “Calder Bridge” 
by Turner (2,300 guineas); “Portrait 
of Miss Gale by Hoppner (1,400 
guineas); “Portrait of Mrs. Cross” by 
Romney (1,900 guineas), and ‘Portrait 
of Miss Clarges” by Gainsborough 
(1,800 guineas). 

In Sotheby’s June 4 book sale, the 
highest price attained was £1,300 
given by Mr. Ben 
quisitely illuminated manuscript of the 
Roman de la Rose, circa 1475, with six- 
ty-five illustrations. In another early 


June dispersal at this same gallery, a | 


fine Saxony XVIth century suit of tilt- 
ing armor was bought by Mr. Permain 
for £3,400. This same buyer in the 
June 14 silver sale gave £999.12s for 
a James I silver gilt flagon, bearing the 
maker’s mark “I. A.,” which was in- 
cluded in the exhibition held at the 
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Vintner’s Hall last July. In this same | 


auction a Commonwealth plain wine 





cup, with maker’s mark ‘“‘T C” fetched | 
£253.14s. The feature of the dispersal | 
of the Lord Faringdon collection which 
came up at June 13 was the sale of | 
Hoppner’s “Master Russell” to Mr. 
Frank Sabin for £3,340. Mr. Martin 
Birnbaum of New York was the pur- 
chaser at £860 of Burne-Jones’ “Six 
Angels of the Creation.” In the field 
of Chinese porcelain, £1,180 was paid 
by Mr. Charles Huggins, understood to 
be acting on behalf of Lord Duveen, 
for a very fine pair of apple green 
vases, 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
HONORS HARSHE 


CHICAGO.—On Wednesday, June 20, 
Dr. Robert B. Harshe, Director of the | 
Art Institute of Chicago, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane | 
Letters, from Yale University. The 
degree has been awarded to Dr. Harshe 
for his untiring labors in assembling 
two of the greatest exhibitions of | 
paintings and other works of art ever | 
brought together—the Century of | 
Progress Exhibition of Art in the Art 
Institute for the years 1933 and 1934. | 
He has received many high honors, not 
only in his own country but also from | 
abroad. His etchings are owned by 
the Luxembourg, Paris, and he is rep- 
resented in the Brooklyn Museum. He 
has been Director of the Art Institute 
since 1921. 
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Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
Discusses Status 
Of European Art 


| “3|N. Y. U. ANNOUNCES | Lempertz Dispersal 
CORRESPONDENCE Of Leiden Armour 


Wins High Prices 


COLOGNE.—On June 19, 20 and 21, 


1934-35 PROGRAM | 


An unusual program of courses is to | 
| be given during 1934-35 by the Depart- 
|ment of Fine Arts 
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‘ HOUSTON DEFENDED paintings including a very fine Haw- 
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— ng pe Migs Boe B ce som July 8, 1934. To begin with, the people of Houston chool of New York University at the 


; : : world famous collection of historical 
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’ ee ; ne eft} = | ; purchased a great many canvases and 

the right neg to the left, Dut more in There have come to my attention sev- 


the middle of the track, a track which 
the French regard as they have even 
regard 


bronzes by living American artists, and, 


eral articles by American artists, pro-| thirdly, they have treated every artist 


testing and condemning the action of 


| University. These courses, covering a 
| . a. - ° . 
| great variety of fields, during the first 


attracted not only the large collectors 
in this field, who were represented both 
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come to thelr tralic—with &8-/the Houston Museum, in Houston,| deference and respect. Undoubtedly ' — lnumber of German and forel 
surance but with caution r ton Senwtet tata -j ? e ; ’ | as follows Methods of Research, in the | 7 reign 
urance D : Texas, in inviting artists to contribute] ,; ae ertiatiaes , 4 , See , 

“Ae I see it. the French artists have , 6 ar . with this beginning Houston will do}. ° : ~ | museums. Among the latter were 

As I se a Le ; rench “ ists ha works of art to their museum in CON-| much bigger things in the future than | Fine Arts by Walter W. 8. Cook; Critt- | I f tl taff h 

‘ome to realize the soundness of @ +2 - slide one = Ons lem 2 - Hs me members o 1e ste of : 
ett insistence on matter and of | "°Cu0 with their campaign to raise an | she has done in the past and I, person-| cism of the Fine Arts by A. at of the Geemeues 


Philip | 


|endowment fund. It is not my intention 


Ser oem , |Museum in Nuremberg, the Munich 
less exploitation of manner as a thing ally, feel that she deserves a vote of | McMahon; East Christian Illuminated 

















, ' , to enter into a controversy with the| encouragement and appreciation from , . |Armory, as well as representatives 
apart. It is a healthy sign in the midst | a tists but merely to defend the Mu- gveid- Dimuniditc datiek atiahed ai eah Manuscripts by Charles R. Morey; \from Liibeck, Regensburg, Stuttgart, 
of this era which is certainly not — seum and those good people of Houston | ag yet benefited from her activities or | BY2@mtine Art by Rudolf M. Riefstahl; | Copenhagen, Budapest and other 
4 peroes Bsa es mgt oe ae | who have shown a very active interest | not. German Sculpture in the Middle Ages by | eggs oer Particularly notable were 
‘rench have always had plenty o e- |; ae ove : : F eg eae : f . i z » has : 

“ ive intelligence and intuiti yn, fro in American art. ‘ One of the artists in criticizing the | Erwin Panofsky; Problems in Medieval se purchases of the American pub- 
ductive intelligence and intuition, mj} 1 do not know whether the artists| actions of Houston is quoted as saying| spanish Art by Walter W. §. C _| lisher, William Randolph Hearst, who 
our point of view they have es who are raising their pen in protest are|«]¢ eyery other museum in the process ee nat alter W. S. Cook; | secured some of the finest pieces in the 
horse sense. . me [am ee See y acquainted with the museum authori- of formation in this country should Spanish Art (From the Stone Age to | collection. 
of the yl = Se egg Eg pte eA ties and the collectors of Houston. In| adopt this method of assembling works |the Roman es que Period) by Walter| The following were some of the high- 
serious French society anc é , ’ | ae . oe ‘Maen : . . 2 > ade ie ‘ . “ - : . S 
in ludin ‘as Gakeion sll five of which | £@¢t- I don't know w hether they have! of art, artists would soon have no pic-| W. 8S. Cook; Early Renaissance Masters | est figures obtained in the dispersal: 

£ t » & | aerae 2 s ave been a ae . . , eile = ‘ - 9 y 
have fallen into a kind of official desue- ever been to Houston but : me ; tures left and no money to show for | in Florence by Richard Offner; Diirer, | No. 3 __. R. M, 

. : . : there a great many times. I know the them.’ Sometimes we average citizens ; Hees i 4 126—Cologne half armor dated 1571.11,000 
tude that earns from the public a smile President of the museum, Mr. John F.| pave a similar feeling aient- the Came Holbein and Griinewald by Erwin Pa-| 55—Chain mail armor............ 3,000 

cg : eoye . — aaa | : " » + . . d . c > € ae i ‘ . a ‘. ,— alie “Ss nosy = x Ps 9@ 
er rage — coe 1 have dis- | Dickson, and the Director, Mr. James| munity Chest Drive and the Salvation | fsky; Poussin and Claude (Seminar) $6--Peateatiee Taiaatr ors beni 5100 

“I am always aske ave dis-| ,,; t of ~matens ' , . aps aii > BORIS ERS oo 5 ba0 4 5 6 oes 

am arways asked | sli |Chillman, Jr., and most of the trustees.| Army campaigns and the Y. M. C. A.| by a lecturer to be announced: Histor 28—Maximilian Visier Helmet.... 1,550 
‘overed any young painters. I am natu- : : I vi = ; ; . 
rig ee ve on th eo ~~ ‘in the sn Mr. Dickson has been a very enthusias-| money raising efforts and many others|of Prints by A Philip McMahon; Clas- 103 eae FEAT ews 49 2 ives 
rally ¢ ays o e ¢ )OK F “ i ep Se eA “ “ary apices eprtr= age Recep ent a nt 2 ne ¢ ae went segs 2 rermeé BCRRIO” occiicscctas ,t5 
not so much new young painters as oy ey eae eee oct Ms ase te tee pose Baan sicism, Romanticism, and Impression- 2—German Half-armor.......... 1,200 
: : rom ; art. carefully and give to those we feel are| jgm in French X . inti &8—F luted hallf-armor........... 1,550 
ees wRectanbenl eo P ‘ ‘ 78 § n French XI ce yr Pe ; 4 , - : ’ 
wath good painters. The A -sy that «| On my first trip to Houston, where I deserving. We don’t without knowing . PISA Xth century Painting 6—Two Pisan suits of half armor. 2,850 
painter is young or old will not be of | took a very important exhibition of ” beter tt ee seeitiadinatie alan by a lecturer to be announced; History | 295—French hunting sword........ 1,900 
importance to our exhibition. It is the | 4 bis at Cram the Gene Central |. 1e facts condemn the insti r coms eee of Book Illustration by Philip Hofer; |300—Basket sword with calendar 
exceptional painter we are looking for. | “™°"!©an a! nite age -d a‘ | try to prejudice other people against) [pe Ancient Art of America (Maya,| .. _ lade «6. eee eens eens , 1,000 
W 1) have our share of new names Art Galleries, accompanied by a num-| them. The responsibility of giving rests Peruvian, Aztec) by Herbert J. Spin a30—Bouthern German “basket 
e will have our share w nameS!).» of distingzuis artists as guests, | w; fo" » 4 ; J. Spin- ROVE EP 1,450 
: , xuishe tists as guests,| w yiver . ‘ 3 : BEET noccceccvcvcscvesecs 4 
this year, as for instance Alix, Bou- _ red ag pag hr gn baie the alge gy ire den; Special Problems (Seminar) by |216—Sword with enamelled silver hilt 5,000 
| neau and Oudot in France; Frau and | “T: “ickson me 11 : at hi cocea ee No artist is under obligation to make| Rrwin Panofsky; Spanish Art (Semi-| 706—Flint lock rifle teeeeeeser sees 2,300 
‘ . . 2 re , ‘ Ss ‘ P . = : = P > - - “ ‘ 707—W 2e . r > il- 
Giner in Spain; Monti, Palazzi and — ening rsd wd . ot 6 deneeenl contribution to Houston and I know| nar) by Walter W. S. Cook; Criticism | *?7—W a et ee he ae 
y 4 s for cash at é s P Beara af = ’ ‘ : oy WO vse nade sie ® 
y Mori in Italy; Ende and Rauh in Ger- — m «vai By i: Saar Sy cont ena that the officers of the museum would (Seminar) by A. Philip McMahon; | 709—Fulint lock rifle ............. 1,000 
many.” | DEICe a —* 1 rol b re or other accept a painting ol piece of sculp- Laboratory Course in Connoisseurship 714—Spanish half-dagger ........ 2,200 
i In addition to the European paintings | ©T*Y: ar. rs er > " pecan ture unless it carried with it the sin-| (Seminar) by Richard Offner; Italian FR fey A — rae 4 oro hey tae 
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— which Mr. Saint-Gaudens selected, aplenemag ho ve aati one onten|te good wishes of the SFtias. Every Renaissance Painting (Seminar ) by | 766—Wheel lock WE ee ne 1,300 
there will be one hundred paintings many deste’ te ts Manag v3 *| body that does anything worthwhile is| Richard Offner: Problems in Sienese| 759—Wheel lock Mas cict Ga hRee 1,100 
from the United States in the Car-|°f the work of living American ype bound to be criticized and that was the| Painting (Seminar) by Richard Offner; aoe Be oy natty MOD. o .secskant 7 
negie International. The exhibition will | @Urins our two yg lg we “A ee fate of Houston at the present time.|Islamic Art (Seminar) by Rudolf M. + lp ys ‘arekaches Rok Rees ema ae 410 
open in Pittsburgh on October 18 and ton amounted to $93,000. : he U aon Certainly no artist or anyone else for | Riefstahl; Preparation of A.M. and|sss—powder horn .............+.. 400 
continue through December 9 | of any other city or town in the nite that matter should make a contribution Ph.D. Theses (Seminar). 948—Saxon Tournament Saddle .... 1,900 
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GROUP EXHIBITS 
ON IN BROOKLYN) 


A group exhibition of one-man shows 








|to the Houston Museum and in every | 





great support to American art. 
For several years after this first ex- 
hibition we took several similar shows 


thetic but I do appeal to American art- | 
ists to judge the action of the Houston | 
Museum upon the record of their past | 


case the artists who accompanied us as | 


guests were treated with the greatest| and not to allow themselves to be led 








performances and their unprecedented | }) 
and unequaled support of American art | }} 











by nine artists opened at the Brook- | courtesy and southern hospitality and | into condemning those who have proved | jj 

lyn Museum June 30 to continue | each year the people of Houston con-| both with cash and with action their |} 4 
through the summer. This exhibition | tinued to buy more American art. Not | interest in and loyalty to contemporary |} ® ° 

takes the place of the regular suM-| only did the good people of Houston| work. in| 

mer show which is customary at the | puy generously, but the museum itself | (Signed) ERWIN S. BARRIB, 

Museum. The exhibitors are: Mitchell) which was practically without large | Manager and Director A N ‘x | QU E g E XTI | ES 
Fields, Jerome Blum, Glen C. Hen-| tunds, purchased a number of our best | Grand Central Art Galleries. y x 
shaw, Frank Horowitz, Anne Neagoe, ain - ; . ™ : : 


Frank Mura, Surica Singer Rein, Nita 
Rice and Leopold Widliska. 

The largest group is composed of the 
sculpture by Mitchell Fields. This is 
the first extensive showing of Mr. 
Field’s work in the city, and includes 
thirty-three objects of sculpture in 
bronze, terra-cotta, copper and plas- 
ter. A Guggenheim scholarship enabled 
Mr. Fields to spend considerable time 
studying and working abroad, chiefly 
in Paris. A figure by him received a 
gold medal at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy Exhibition. Supplementing the 
present exhibition of sculpture, there 
is a small collection of the sculptor’s 
drawings in pen and pencil. Jerome| 
Blum shows nineteen canvases, all bril- 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 














OF ALL PERIODS 
IN LARGE OR SMALL YARDAGES 


HISTORIC FABRICS 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57rn STREET NEW YORK CITY 





JACOB HIRSCH 


liant in color and daring in composi-| ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
tion. Arrangements in still life, pre-| 
dominate. Glen C. Henshaw shows 


thirteen pastels and two oils; one of | 
the latter is a portrait of John Noble, 
the painter. Mr. Frank Horowitz shows | 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 





30 West 54th Street New York 


Foe 23 Place Vendéme PARIS OLD COINS and MEDALS 

fifteen oils, five of which are portrait | 

studies. fHforowitz brings to his oil WORKS OF ART 
paintings the rich color that distin- EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 
guishes his water colors. Anne Neagoe MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 

has fifteen oils and three sketches 


ee 7 





for a mural project. Mrs. Neagoe is | 
a Roumanian by birth, who studied and 
painted in France where she was a 
student of Andre L’Hote. Nita Rice 
shows eleven oils depicting Algerian 
life. Three oils by Leopold Widliska 
introduce the more academic part of | 
the exhibtion, which also features| 
work of Surica Singer Rein and a group | 
by Frank Mura. | 
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PERSIAN MINIATURES 
MODERN PAINTINGS 
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A. 8S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Calendar of Exhibitions in New York 





Ackermann Galleries, 50 East 57th Street—)| Kraushaar Galleries, 


EXHIBITION 


i she 680 Fifth Avenue— | Julius Weitzner, 36 East 57th Street—Ger- 
Colored etchings by Elyse Lord to July Paintings by American artists. | man and Italian primitives. 
31; views of old New York, opening | 
August 1. | Theodore Kohn Galleries, 608 Fifth Ave.— | Wells, 32 East 57th Street—Chinese art. 
| Gouaches by Milton Avery until July 21. ' e The 
American Folk Art Gallery, 113 West 18th Ww eyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue— 
Street—Early American painting and| Kyhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street— Work by contemporary French and 


craftwork. American artists. 


| Modern furnishings and paintings. 
American Indian Art Gallery, 856 Lexing- W ildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
ton Avenue—"Children and Indians,” an | John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— Paintings by old masters and rare . 
| Paintings by old and modern masters. 


exhibition of works by Indian artists French XVIIIth century sculpture, fur- 
niture, tapestries and objets d'art. 


Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue—Seven | Lilienfeld Galleries. Ine.. 21 East 57th : . 
screens by Max Kuehne and exhibition Street—Paintings by old and modern | Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
of modern and period rooms during the | masters. :. hinese and Japanese art. 
summer. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue COLLECTION OF 
Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand eS eee tok ood a 
Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street— ; i y 


wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew lish masters of the XVII - ry 

’ , ‘ ie ’ : asters > 2 th and XVIIItl 
Summer exhibition of the members of elry, by distinguished craftsmen i ) € Vilth an ' 
the National Association of Women s. 


Painters and Sculptors. Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— | Zborowski Gallery, 460 Park Avenue— 


» ae Paintings and prints by Americans seen | Paintings by French artists 
Art Students’ League, 215 West 57th Street , rs gs by French artists. 


. * b f 0 ’ ‘ A | 
—Exhibition of work by New York City F APUCRAMERE Omty Crereeorer 2eeee 
scholarship winners to July 20; Indian " ; : . 3 
‘aste paintings loaned by Henry Schnak- | Pierre Matisse Gallery, Fuller Bldg., 41 
caste paintings loaned byt Fast 57th Street—French 


enberg, July 24-August 3. amend modern pic- FOREIGN : 
Isabella Barelay, Inc., 186 East 57th Street | Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— AUCTION CALENDAR ? 


—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wall Works of rare old masters. 
papers and objects of art. 








POPC COCR CR CCC CCC; CoOL eCeeey 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— Fifth Avenue Special exhibition of LONDON . cor? 
Group exhibition of one-man shows by landscape art; recent accessions in the Christie's 
nine artists through the summer ; colored | Egyptian department; German XVth — : ’ 2 
“Linocuts” by members of the Redfern | ind XVIth century prints; lace and em- | July 17—The first portion of the important 
Color Print Society to Sept. 20; exhibi- broidered aprons of the XVIth-XVIIIth collection of old English drinking glasses, 
tion of work by students in art classes of centuries; museum and other publica- formed by Grant R. Francis Esq. and old 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. tions lent by the British government. English glass from other sources, 





















Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Classical sculpture, painting and other 
rare works of art. 


Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street— LUCERNE 
Paintings by American artists. Gallery Fischer 
| August 27-September 1—A series of notable ° 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue —| sales featuring armor, French furniture, | 
Summer exhibition of paintings by Amer- | mediaeval art, bronzes, miniatures, | 
Morton Galleries, 130 West 57th Street— | 


ican artists. stained glass, old master paintings, rugs, GALLERIES 
silver, ete. | 
American art. 


“Avenue at 104th Street rm re | “LINOCUTS” SHOW a 600 Madison Avenue, New York 
Soak Gieis te Sor Verwy Mepis tnak ON IN BROOKLYN | 
ions, 1800-1830; James and Eugene 
O'Neill in the theatre; historic New | 
York china, 


Frans Buffa & Sons Gallery, 58 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by American and Eu- 
ropean artists. 


Calo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue 
—Paintings of American and foreign 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 West 57th 
Street—Exhibition by artists of Carne- 
gie Hall. 


Caz-Delbo Galleries, Rockefeller Center— | | 
Paintings by William H. Wilder-Parcher. A collection of one hundred and eight- | 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 58rd Street | een colored “Linocuts” are being 
Special exhibition of the Bliss collection | shown for the first time in this coun- 
to September 30; show of selections from —e 4 a Bes ~~ : 
a group of prints recently added to the try at the Brooklyn Museum, until 


permanent collection. September 20. These prints, which 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American have met with great peppered a Eng- | 
oils and watercolors: Jaehne collection | land, are by members of the Redfern 
r | ° ¥ ® . P | 
of Netsuke; Arms and Armor from the| Color Print Society, an organization | §) 
Age of Chivalry to the XIXth century; | whip oe 1 fiv rears ago ¢ | 
as Macs ts Boulotuve, CGheeed tice. which was founded five years ago and | {INC.} 





Ralph M, Chait, 600 Madison Avenue —Chi- 
nese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


Arundell Clarke, 620 Fifth Avenue—Exhi 
bition of modern pictures. 


Te ee 


Columbia University, Avery Library— 


Photographs of Greece by Arnold Genthe. 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 


Summer Show—"The Sidewalks of New days and holidays. | which holds an annual exhibition. 
Fowl 1? *° ERY vepe’’¢ Tra] F raj tings.”’ . a * ‘ 5 s 
York,” “Flowers” and “Small Painting New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— The Society is composed of the lead- |} 
Demotte, Ine., 25 East 78th Street—Gothic Drawings for prints, in Print Room. to| ing color print makers of England |} HIGH GRADE 
sculpture, tapestries, etc. — 30; wood engravings by Henry | today and the collection includes as 
) ® | 


many as five or six representative ex- | 
amples of the work of each artist. 
Those taking part in the exhibition 
Parish-Watson, 44 East 57th Street—Rare | are: George Nicholson, W. E. Hardman, | 

yocsing pettery = <e Xth-XIVth cen-/ Margaret Barnard, Alice M. Coats, Ju- | 

a a ee lia Mavrogordato, Edith Lawrence, | 
Donald Grierson, Enid Martin, Sybil 
Andrews, Cyril E. Power, Leonard 
Beaumont, W. Greengras, Lill Tschudi, 
Anna R. Findlay, Edith Spowers, Ei- 
leen Mayo, Claude Flight, K. Roberts, 


Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenne— | Astrid Mayer, R. A. Wilson, E. Macken- 
Paintings by old and modern masters; zie, John Summers, W. Harrisson, | 


sculpture. 7 r | 
— Frank Wood and D. Holland. 

Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive— Some phases of modern life in Eng- | 
Paintings by artists from the Washing- 


ton Square Art Marts. land may be gleaned from the titles of | 
the pictures, which cover a wide range 

Resewhach Co., 15-17 East 5ist Street— of subjects. Among these are “Steeple- 
iit a” paintings, tapestries and | chasing” and “The Wet Race Meeting,” 
by Sybil Andrews; “’Appy ’Ampstead,” 
Schultheis Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— | “The Eight” and “The Tube Station,” 
Paintings and art objects. by Cyril E. Power; “Sledgehammers’”’ 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenne— = he pe ete Soa wie or pyre 
Marine paintings by various artists; fine | _~Pee@ and Swing-boats, by Claude OBJECT OF AR 
prints. Flight; “Ice Cream Cart” and “Turkish S T 


Bath,” by Eileen Mayo; “Sailing,” by 
Scot Fowles, § } “ha 5 2 gt te d : INC. 
tll probe: i, eee OT, — Julia Mavrogordato; “Black Diamonds” 
tury English paintings and modern| and “Leave,” by Leonard Beaumont; 
drawings. “The First Fence,” “The King’s O R | E N T A L A R T 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., 8 East 51st Horses and _At the Fair,” by W. 
Street—Paintings by French and Ameri- | Greengras; “Cricket” and “Football,” 
can artists. by Edith Lawrence, etc., etc. 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc., At the conclusion of its showing in 
11 East 52nd Street—Rare tapestries, old | Brooklyn the exhibition will be sent on 32 East 57th Street New York 


masters, antique furniture, sculpture and | 4 pj j . . . Vy 
sides Gare. a circuit tour throughout the country. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 


Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. Arthur U. Newton, 4 East 56th Street— 


Paintings by old masters. 


PICTURE FRAMES 


A. S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, (2 East 57th Street 
—XIXth and XXth century French paint- 
ings. 


Antiques and Reproductions 


Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings by American artists. 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison 
Avenue—Paintings by old masters and 
contemporary artists, 


Eighth Street Gallery, 61 West Sth Street 
—American contemporary art. 


25-27 West 56th Street, New York 





Ferargil Galleries, 63 East 57th Street— 
Paintings, prints and sculpture by con- 
temporary American artists. 











French & Co., Inc., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 
paneled rooms. 


Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington 
Square East—Permanent exhibition of 
progressive XXth century artists. 


Goldschmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Old paintings and works of art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor, 
Grand Central Terminal—Exhibition of 
work by members submitted for lay 
drawing; guest exhibition of paintings 
and sculpture from the Downtown Gal- 
leries. 


Grand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Union Club Bldg-—Paintings 
and sculpture by American contempo- 
raries; eighteen original drawings by 
George De Forest Brush. 


Grant Gallery, 9 East 57th Street—Prints 
by American artists. 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by French and Ameri- 
can artists. 


Harlow, MeDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue 
—Etchings by representative artists. 











E. & A. Silberman Gallery, 32-34 East 57th 


Street—Paintings by old masters. WHITE PLAINS me —— —_——— - 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- 


ings by French and American artists. 
ON THE BOARDWALK ATLANTIC CITY 


Enjoy a glorious Seashore Vacation at the CHELSEA—one of Atlan- 
tic City’s finest Boardwalk Hotels. Rest, relax or play, as you wish. 
GOLF, TENNIS, BEACH RIDING. Solarium. Beautiful green 
lawns. Wide, shady porches facing ocean. Superb cuisine. Old Eng- 
lish Grill and Bar. Music by Philharmonic artists. Reduced rates. 
American plan from $6, European plan from $3.50. Write for 
booklet. Under personal supervision of 
JOEL HILLMAN 
J. C. MYERS 

JULIAN A. HILLMAN 





Symons, Ine., 730 Fifth Avenue—Exhibi- The double exhibition at the County 


tion of old and modern paintings. Art Centre in White Plains, which was 


Tea aor Culeey: hg B totgpeear on view through July 8, included | 
Small oil paintings by shemius and | , tes on . ti 
Witlot Orr, lithographs by Kuntyosh! and American folk art from the collection 


Adolf Dehn, group show. of the Museum of Modern Art and a 
fine selection of work done by school 
Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave.—Group | ehitaran ; Pesto " P 
show of one man displays by Gershon children in Westchester County. 
Benjamin and Harrison Knox. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East OGUNQUIT 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ies, Inc., 830 West 57th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance. 















Kelekian, 598 Madison Avenue — Rare 
Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian and other 
antique art. 


Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Prints by contemporary artists. 


Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— 
“Modern Classic Etchings” during the 
summer. 


57th Street—French paintings. 


Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street—Spe- —_ , ann’ thiti 
cial exhibition of XVIIth and Xvitith|_, Phe first of the season’s exhibitions 


century English furniture, silver, poree- | at Ogunquit, which will remain on view 
stn and many quaint and interesting | until the end of July, is composed of 
: ecorative objects. work by members of the local associa- 
Wanamaker Gallery, Au Quatrieme, Astor | tion. The twelfth annual show of the 


Place—American antique furniture at- : ; 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Sey- Ogunquit Art Centre is also being held 


mour, McIntyre and others. at the same time. 


Kleemann-Thorman, 88 East 57th Street— 
Paintings and prints by American artists. 







or & 

GLORIOUS 
SEASHORE , 
VACATION Tg gat tpt 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Loan exhibition of interiors and paintings 
of interiors under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Decorators, to 
July 19. 
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of Everything 


Everything that 
would completely satisfy 
your desires for modern 
apartment living. The 
artistic design ove Spacious 
studios .. Dropped living 
rooms.. Fireplaces .. Ler- 
races... Private gardens eo 

Indoor swimming pool. 


Din ing Room 


wi th ou td oor terrace? 


Pave Leroome: 
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PICTURESQUE 
PRIVATE GARDENS 
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ALSO PENTHOUSES 
and TERRACED 
APARTMENTS 


COMPLETE KITCHENS 


MAID SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 


MIDTOWN 
CONVENIENCE 
. 
Surprisingly 
Moderate Rentals 


WILLIAM B. HALL 
Resident Manager 


Telephone 
CIrcle 7-6990 
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ZBOROWSKI 


26 RUE DE SEINE 
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PARIS 


Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Soutine, Ebiche, 
Th. Debains, Richard, Kisling, Beron, and others 


460 Park Avenue 


Northwest Corner S7tn Street 


New York 





ROMEIKE | 
PRESS 
CLIPPING 
BUREAU 


THE BEST KNOWN 
AND 
KNOWN AS THE BEST 


ROMEIKE 
220 W. 19th St., New York 
Telephone: CHelsea 3-8860 


















ROOF RESTAURANT 
and BAR 
On the thirty-second floor it's 
the coolest place in town 
LUNCHEON—COCKTAIL HOUR—DINNER 
DINNER DANCING 
HOTEL 
DELMONICO 
Park Avenue at 59th St., New York 


Under Reliance Direction 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES .- Inc 


30 EAST 57TH STREET » NEW YORK 


Known Separately and in Consolidation 
to Connoisseurs + Collectors » and Dealers for 
Fifty Years’ Successful Management of 
Exhibitions and Public Sales of 


Fine Art and Literary Property 





has property dispersed in each season of public 

sales comprises an extensive range of artistic ma- 
terial: period furniture, paintings, etchings, bronzes, 
silver and porcelains, jades and ivories, tapestries, 
textiles, laces, rugs; while in the book department 
first and rare editions, manuscripts, autographs, and 
fine bindings are handled »- Collections are consigned 
by private owners, trustees of estates, and dealers 
of acknowledged standing « Charges for sales are 
determined by the nature and value of the material 
Dates which have proven most advantageous for 
exhibition and sale during the fall, winter, and spring 
months are in great demand, and for this reason it 
is always advisable to reserve desirable bookings well 
in advance -- Collectors are familiar, we believe, with 
the high standard and excellent format of our cata- 
logues; one is prepared for each sale and the season’s 
series may be subscribed to for $3 each for the art 
and the literary group, the subscription price to be 
refunded in cases where purchases amount to $200 


or more during the season. 
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HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GALLERIES IN PARIS 


1 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 


of the XIX and XX Centuries 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 
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